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I. 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


THE New Theology, so called, is a theology of exagger- 
ated individualism. What this means, and what are the 
errors and probable results of the system, will appear as we 
goon. It is well to remember, however, that the new al- 


ways has its roots in the old, and before describing the phe- 
nomenon of the present I wish to mention some of its his- 
torical connections in the past. 

I trace the history of this tendency in theology as far back 
as to the nominalism of Roscellin, Duns Scotus, and Occam. 
To these philosophers general conceptions have their source 
only in the mind; there is nothing corresponding to them 
in the actual world. Genera and species are mere names; 
individuals are the only realities. Upon this view, science 
is the study only of units; in truth, there can be no science, 
for science would imply law and the binding of particulars 
into unity. 

There is of course a realism equally objectionable—the 
realism that would hold to the independent existence of uni- 
versals—the horse in general, apart from all individual horses. 
With Dr. H. B. Smith, we “hold to uaiversalia in re, but 
insist that the universals must be recognized as readtties, as 
truly as the individuals are.” 
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There have been two chief applications of this nominal- 
istic principle in theology: the first is its application to the 
nature of God; the second, its application to the nature of 
man. In the former case the result has been either a prac- 
tical tritheism on the one hand, which denies the possibility 
of a divine nature without a divine person, and so holds that 
there must be three Gods because there are three who pos- 
sess a divine nature; or on the other hand a practical uni- 
tarianism, which holds that as there is but one God, so that 
only one person can possess the divine nature. Nestorian- 
ism for a similar reason held that Christ was two persons 
instead of one, because it could not conceive of human na- 
ture in him without independence and individuality. 

Nominalism has, moreover, conceived of the divine attri- 
butes as mere names, with which, by a necessity of our think- 
ing, we clothe the one simple divine essence. It holds that 
the attributes are not distinct from God’s essence or from 
each other. This is to deny that we can know God at all ; 
for knowing is not possible without distinguishing. Yet this 
false tendency to regard God as a being of absolute sim- 
plicity has infected much of the post-reformation theology, 
and is found as recently as Schleiermacher, Rothe, and 
Olshausen. Schleiermacher makes all the attributes to be 
modifications of power; Rothe, of omniscience; and Ols- 
hausen attempts to prove that the Word of God must have ob- 
jective and substantial being, by assuming that knowing is 
equivalent to willing; whence it would seem to follow that, 
since God wills all he knows, he must will moral evil. It is 
only an application of the same principle when we find Hor- 
ace Bushnell, one of the progenitors of the new theology, 
identifying righteousness in God with benevolence, and 
denying for that reason that any atonement needs to be made 
to God. Herbert Spencer only carries the principle further 
when he concludes God to be simple unknowable force. 
Hence we can adopt the statement of Thomasius: “ If 
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God were the simply One, ro dziw¢ ev, the mystic abyss 
in which every form of determination were extinguished, 
there would be nothing in the unity to be known.” Hence 
“‘nominalism is incompatible with the idea of revelation. 
We teach, with realism, that the attributes of God are objec- 
tive determinations in his revelation, and as such are rooted 
in his inmost essence.” 

More important, however, for our present purpose is the 
application of nominalism to the nature of man. Mankind 
upon this view is but a collection of individuals. The race 
is not an organic whole. Souls are individually created by 
God, not propagated with the body from a common stock. 
There is no such thing as an archetypal humanity, of which 
each man is a natural evolution and a partial illustration. 
The genus “man” is but a name which we attach to the 
multitude of individual men. This is the atomistic account 
of humanity ; individual men have as little organic connec- 
tion with each other as the sand-grains in a sand-hill. They 
influence one another as do the bricks which children set up 
in a row—each receives the impact of its next neighbor en- 
tirely from without, and there is no living unity between 
them. Hence there can be no common fall of humanity in 
its first father—each man falls by himself and for himself, 
just as each angel did. It would seem to follow that there 
can be no common salvation, and that Christ can be no more 
the source of a new humanity to believers than Adam was 
the source of sin and guilt to the race at large. There is no 
condemnation in Adam, there is no justification in Christ ; 
for there is no real union of humanity with either. 

Over against this nominalistic conception of humanity I 
put the realistic doctrine which I regard as implicitly con- 
tained in Scripture. This regards humanity at large as the 
outgrowth of one germ. Let me illustrate my meaning. 
Though the leaves of a tree appear as disconnected units 
when we look down upon them from above, a view from 
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beneath will discern the common connection with the twigs, 
branches, trunk, and will finally trace their life to the root, 
and to the seed from which it originally sprang. So the 
race of man is one, because it sprang from one head. Its 
members are not to be regarded only atomistically, as segre- 
gated individuals; the deeper truth is the truth of organic 
unity. Yet we are not realists of the medieval sort. We 
do not believe in the separate existence of universals. Our 
realism only asserts the real historical connection of each 
member of the race with its first father and head, and to such 
a derivation of each from him as makes us partakers of the 
character which he formed. Adam was once the race; when 
he fell the race fell; we have the very nature which trans- 
gressed and corrupted itself in him. I may add that the 
new conceptions of the reign of law and of the principle of 
heredity which prevail in modern science are working to 
the advantage of Christian theology. The doctrine of 
Adam’s natural headship is only a doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of character from the first father of the race to 
his descendants. I donot deny man’s individuality and per- 
sonal responsibility; I only deny that this is the whole 
truth. Besides personal sin, there is race sin. The New 
Theology is false by defect. It is the theology of nominalism. 
It regards man simply as an individual. It holds that each 
human soul is immediately created by God and has no other 
relations to moral law than those which are individual ; 
whereas, all human souls are organically connected with 
each other, and together have a corporate relation to God’s 
law, by virtue of their derivation from one common stock. 

The second source to which I trace the new theology 
is the idealism of Berkeley, Hume, Kant, and Hegel, or 
rather the modern idealism of which these philosophers are 
earlier and later representatives. This general method of 
thought regards the mind as conversant only with ideas. 
The tendency has its root in Locke’s teaching that all 
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the materials of our knowledge come originally from sen- 
sation; the mind only examines and rearranges the im- 
pressions received from sense; carry the principle a little 
further, and we must maintain that all we know of an 
external world is these impressions—the external world 
is, in fact, nothing but these impressions, and this of 
course implies a denial that any such thing as substance is 
knownat all. Here againis exaggerated individualism—the 
reduction of all knowledge to the knowledge of particu- 
lars. This individualism, applied to matter, makes things. 
to be only thoughts; and Berkeley saves the unity of 
the external world, not by recognizing created substance in 
which qualities inhere, but by referring the impressions we 
receive directly to God the Creator. Hume justly thought 
it a poor rule that would not work both ways, and he 
applied the rule not only to matter but to mind. The same 
individualism which denies substance in the outer world 
must logically deny substance in the inner world; we need 
no soul within, any more than we need matter without; 
what we call soul is but a series of ideas—a string of beads 
without any string. Hume apparently did not see that the 
very first ‘‘impression”’ presupposes the existence of some- 
thing to be impressed; that is, presupposes a soul within ; 
just as the cognition of quality presupposes something to 
which the quality belongs; that is, presupposes material 
substance without. Yet Mill and Spencer have followed 
along this same line, and are equally with Hume sensational 
philosophers. 

It is easy to see how the refusal to recognize the validity 
of the mind’s intuitive cognition of substance should result 
in the loss of Gad as well as the loss of the soul. Kant 
maintained that things conform to cognition, not cognition 
to things: Things in themselves are unknown. Behind 
phenomena lies a world which human reason cannot pene- 
trate. Compelled to think as we are, we can never know 
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whether or not the reality corresponds to our thought. No 
wonder that Hegel rebelled against this agnosticism and 
went to the opposite extreme of maintaining that the pro- 
cess of thought guaranteed its own validity ; that thought, 
in fact, was existence, and existence was thought. Hence 
in his system we have the merging of reality in a thought- 
process; thought thinks; there is thinking without a thinker. 
There is no need of postulating any divine essence, any 
more than there is need of postulating any substance for the 
world or for the soul. God becomes a universal but imper- 
sonal intelligence and will; an intelligence and will that come 
to consciousness only in man. It is only fair to say that 
will, even in man, never reaches a self-determination that 
can be called freedom; and intelligence in man never 
reaches a proper self-consciousness; for how can either of 
these be, where there is no real substantial self? Soul is 
not recognized as anything separate from the whole of 
which it forms a part, and of which it is the necessary mani- 
festation. So idealism, aiming to save the life of thought, 
really loses it; refusing to recognize substance or essence, 
and confining itself to particulars, it finally gives up the in- 
dividuality both of man and of God. 

Not all idealists, however, carry the system to its logical 
conclusions. Many a modern theologian has adopted ideal- 
istic principles without consistently applying them. The 
doctrine of the immanence of God which forms so large an 
element in the New Theology has been derived from idealistic 
sources, and is distinctly Berkeleian and Hegelian in its 
spirit. The theology of Elisha Mulford, Theodore T. 
Munger, and Newman Smyth, is a theology which tends to 
make God in the human spirit the only cause. God and 
man are still recognized as personal, but the life of man is 

erged to a large extent in the life of God. Internal 
revelation is substituted for external; all men are conceived 
of as more or less inspired; the boundaries between the 
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natural and the supernatural are broken down. Some recent 
writers* pride themselves on having discovered anew the 
thought which made the early church so devoted and yet so 
active—_the thought that in God we live and move and have 
our being; and they ascribe the decline of Christianity 
to the fact that Augustine and Calvin lost sight of it, and 
looked upon God, after a deistic fashion, as a mechanical 
contriver of the universe and a worker upon it from without. 
As if some of the noblest utterances of this great truth of 
God’s immanence had not proceeded from Augustine’s and 
from Calvin’s lips!t Let us give all proper emphasis to the 
- truth of God’s immanence; let us grant that it did not receive 
sufficient attention in the days of Butler and Paley; let us 
welcome the new light that is thrown upon it to-day. But, 
then, let us equally remember that God not only speaks with 
the still, small voice in the constitution of man and in the 
course of human history, but also by outward miracles of 
healing and resurrection, by the incarnation and death of 
his Son, and by the external revelations of Scripture. God’s 
immanence is a vast truth; but we must not let it hide from 
our eyes the other truth of God’s transcendence. He who is 
“in all,” and “through all,” is also “ above all;” and if he 
had not by miracle proved his transcendence, we probably 
should never have believed in his immanence. 

It is mainly, however, through the identity-system of 
Jonathan Edwards that idealism has influenced the New 
Theology. To this identity-system, therefore, as its third 
source, I trace the movement in thought which I am con- 
sidering. 

There can be no doubt that Jonathan Edwards was an 
idealist. We do not know that he ever met Berkeley, during 
the Bishop’s stay in America, or that he ever read a work 
of Berkeley’s, though Berkeley’s Principles of Human 


*See Allen, Continuity of Religious Thought. 
tSee Augustine’s Confessions, 1:1. 
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Knowledge was published before Edwards’s Freedom of the 
Will. It was probably through Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Berkeley’s American friend and disciple, and Jonathan 
Edwards’s teacher at Yale College, that Edwards received 
his first bent to idealism.* The latter gives us his own 
statement of philosophical doctrine, as follows: 


‘* When I say the material universe exists only in the mind, I mean 
that it is absolutely dependent on the conception of the mind for its 
existence; and does not exist as spirits do, whose existence does not 
consist in, nor in dependence on, the conceptions of other minds. . . . 
All existence is mental... . the existence of all exterior things is 
ideal. . . . That which truly is the substance of all bodies is the 
infinitely exact and precise and perfectly stable idea in God’s mind, 
together with his stable will that the same shall gradually be communi- 
cated to us, and to other minds, according to fixed and exact established 
methods and laws.” 


Jonathan Edwards was no traducian. Yet he was a 
believer in original sin, and held to such a unity of Adam’s 
posterity with their first father as made them justly respon- 
sible for his first sin. This unity was constituted, not by the 


historical descent of the bodies and souls of Adam’s 
posterity from the body and soul of Adam, but rather by 
the idea and will of God, which can make any two things 
to be identical. The radical error in his philosophy was his 
denial of substance. The past existence of the moon in the 
heavens is not the cause of its present existence—God’s 
will is the cause; preservation is a continuous ‘creation ; 
every instant the moon is new-created by God. Similarly, 
Edwards had no thought of a common humanity, flowing by 
natural generation from Adam to us, and still less had he 
the idea of a realistic presence of the race in its first father. 
A union with Adam in acts and exercises is sufficient, and 
such a union exists by divine decree. The idea of this 
unity, in God’s mind, itself constitutes the reality. Our 
sinful acts and exercises are Adam’s, and Adam’s acts and 
exercises are ours. 


*Krauth, Berkeley’s Principles of Knowledge, Prolegomena, pages 36 and 37. 
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So Edwards held that God imputes Adam’s sin to his 
posterity by arbitrarily identifying them with him—identity, 
on the theory of continuous creation, being only what God > 
appoints. I do not mean that this is a complete account of 
Edwards’s doctrine of sin. Since God’s appointment did not 
furnish sufficient ground for imputation, Edwards joined the 
Placean doctrine to the other, and showed the justice of the 
condemnation by the fact that man is depraved. He added, 
moreover, the consideration that man ratifies this depravity 
by his own act. Thus he tried to combine three views. But 
all were vitiated by his doctrine of continuous creation, 
which logically made God the only cause in the universe, 
and left no freedom, guilt or responsibility to man. He 
thought too little of sin as a nature, and located responsi- 
bility too much in the acts and exercises which we put forth. 
It is no wonder that his followers repudiated his doctrine 
of the union of our acts and exercises with Adam’s, and 
denied that sin is in any sense anature. Baird, in his Elohim 
Revealed, has remarked that Edwards’s idea that the char- 
acter of an act is to be sought somewhere else than in its 
cause involves the fallacious assumption that acts have a 
subsistence and moral agency of their own apart from that 
of the actor. 

This divergence from the truth led to the exercise- 
system of Hopkins and Emmons, who not only denied 
moral character prior to individual choices, that is, denied 
sin of nature, but attributed all human acts and exercises to 
the direct efficiency of God. Hopkins declared: “ All 
power is in God. This is the proper efficient cause of every 
event. All creatures which act or move, exist and move, or 
are moved, by him.”* Emmons said: ‘‘ We cannot conceive 
that even omnipotence is able to form independent agents, 
because this would be to endow them with divinity. And since 
all men are dependent agents, all these motions, exercises, or 


*Hopkins, Works, 1: 164-167. 
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actions must originate in a divine efficiency.”* God there- 
fore creates all the volitions of the soul, and effects by his 
almighty power all changes in the material world. Accord- 
ing to this view, the contact of fire with the finger, the 
stroke of the axe on the tree, are only the occasions—divine 
omnipotence is the cause—of the tree’s falling and the 
finger’s burning. All causal connections between the dif- 
ferent objects of the universe are at an end. No such things 
as physical forces exist. Nature becomes a mere phantom 
and God is the only cause in the universe. It seems plain 
to me that this doctrine tends to pantheism. If all natural 
forces are merged in the one all-comprehending will of God, 
why should not the human will be merged in the will of 
God also? Why should not mind and matter alike be the 
phenomena of one force which has the attributes of both ? 
Such a scheme makes supernatural religion impossible, for 
the reason that nature is denied, and everything—that is to 


say, nothing—becomes supernatural. How shall we save 
the sense of sin, if every sinful thought and impulse is the 
result of the divine efficiency? And, finally, how shall we 
save the character of God, if he is the direct author of moral 
evil ? 


It was such difficulties as these which led the main body 
of New England theologians to reject the exercise-system 
with its attribution of all man’s states and acts to the divine 
efficiency. But as they still followed Edwards in his re- 
jection of substance or nature, the result was an almost 
unmitigated individualism. Smalley, Dwight, and Woods 
were comparatively conservative. N. W. Taylor best repre- 
sents the tendencies of the system. He agreed with Hop- 
kins and Emmons that there is no imputation of Adam’s sin 
or of inborn depravity. He called that depravity physical, 
not moral. But he made all sin to be personal. He held to 
the power of contrary choice. Adam had it, and, contrary 

*Emmons, Works, 4: 381. 
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to the belief of Augustinians, he never lost it. Man “ not 
only can if he will, but he can if he won’t.” He can, yet, 
without the Spirit, will not. Yet he did not hold to the 
Arminian liberty of indifference or contingence. He 
believed in the certainty of wrong action, yet in power to 
the contrary. ‘The error of Pelagius,” he says, was not in 
asserting that man can obey God without grace, but in 
saying that man does actually obey God without grace.”* 
Dr. Park, of Andover, is understood to teach that the disor- 
dered state of the sensibilities and faculties with which we 
are born is the zmmediate occasion of sin, while Adam’s 
transgression is the remote occasion of sin. The will, though 
influenced by an evil tendency, is still free; the evil ten- 
dency itself is not free, and therefore is not sin. This 
doctrine, though less radical than that of Dr. Taylor, is not- 
withstanding at a vast remove from that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Here is no union of nature, or union of act, with 
Adam; no imputation of Adam’s sin or of our hereditary 
depravity. On the whole, the history of New England 
theology shows a tendency to emphasize less and less the 
depraved tendencies prior to actual sin, and to maintain that 
moral character begins only with individual choice ; most of 
the New England theologians, however, holding that this 
individual choice begins at birth. 

If the reader has followed me thus far, he will be able to 
recognize in the New Theology many of the traits I have 
been describing, and to trace them to their sources. 
Nominalism treats human nature as a mere name. Idealism 
regards substance as non-existent. The identity-system 
makes acts and exercises the be-all and end-all of our moral 
life. All these are features of an exaggerated individualism; 
and of this, as I said at the beginning, the New Theology 
is the latest and most popular theological expression. 
That this is so will be more fully apparent if I mention 


* Moral Government, 2: 132. 
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now certain of its more specific ideas. I propose to char- 
acterize them in each case by a catch-word, more or less 
descriptive. I do this mainly for the sake of clearness, 
and asasort of mnemonic; I would have the catch-word 
therefore interpreted by the following text, rather than 
have the text interpreted by the catch-word. 

The first specific idea of the New Theology, then, is that 
of the Christian consciousness, The new method of thought, 
while not formally setting aside the Scriptures or assigning 
to them an inferior authority, sets side by side with them 
another standard of faith and practice, namely, the intuitions 
and experience of the believer. It connects itself very 
naturally with what we may call the illumination-theory 
of inspiration, which regards inspiration as merely an in- 
tensifying and elevating of the religious perceptions of the 
Christian, the same in kind, though greater in degree, 
with the illumination of every believer by the Holy Spirit; 
and which holds, not that the Bible is, but that it contains 
the word of God—not the writings, but only the writers being 
inspired. Those who hold to this general form of doctrine, 
as they bring inspiration down to a lower level, would cor- 
respondingly bring illumination #f, so that both shall walk 
upon the same plane. It is the idealistic scheme of which 
we have already spoken. It depreciates the outward revela- 
tion with the intent of exalting the inward. The spirit of 
scientific unity seems to constrain it; since there is undoubt- 
edly something of the nature of inward revelation, a// revela- 
tion must of necessity be inward. Christian consciousness 
becomes the only medium of receiving religious truth. The 
intuitions of the Christian are the final test. And so we have 
Christian preachers declaring that they will preach no 
doctrines which they have not realized in their own experi- 
ence, and private Christians asserting that what they cannot 
understand they will not believe, Neither these preachers, 
nor these Christians, seem to perceive that they are acting 
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upon the essential principle of rationalism, and that, so far 
as they act upon it, they are not believers at all. If I will 
accept nothing and preach nothing but what my reason can 
demonstrate and my intellect comprehend, why call myself 
a Christian? As Lessing said so well: ‘‘ What is the use 
of a revelation that reveals nothing ?” 

We get good from the Scriptures only in proportion as we 
understand them. But we are not, for that reason, to keep 
back from men the Scriptures which we do not understand 
—others may understand thetruth we speak betterthan we do. 
We have an objective message and communication from God, 
and this it is our business as ambassadors to deliver, whether 
men will hear, or whether they will forbear. The Old Testa- 
ment prophets were not absolved from the duty of publishing 
God’s word, although they themselvessearched “what time or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, 
did point unto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ and the glories that should follow them.” And New 
Testament prophets are under equal obligation to “ declare 
the whole counsel of God,” in spite of their own personal 
ignorance of its full meaning. We get the good of truth 
only by understanding it, and we understand it only as the 
Holy Spirit takes of the things of Christ and shows them to 
us. Yet we aretoaccept the truth, and to publish the truth, 
whether we understand it or not. 

What, now, is the relation of Christian consciousness to 
the Scriptures? Or, to put the same question in different 
form: How far, and in what sense, are the experience and 
judgment of the Christian to be trusted, where Scripture is 
either ambiguous or silent? It seems to me that the very 
word ‘‘consciousness,” which plays so important a part in 
this discussion, might teach a good lesson to the advocates 
of the New Theology. Consciousness, like conscience, is an 
accompanying knowledge. As those who would make con- 
science legislative, or would give to it original authority, 
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are untrue to the meaning of the word itself, which intimates 
that conscience subsumes particular acts or states under a 
standard previously accepted from some other source, and 
judges them by or in connection with that standard, so con- 
sciousness is a con-knowing; in mental philosophy, a know- 
ing of my own acts or states, in connection with my knowl- 
edge of self; in the matter we are discussing, a knowing of 
doctrine or duty, in connection with the permanent standard 
given us in Scripture. 

Consciousness is in no case a new or collateral source of 
truth. Experience is only a testing or trying of truth al- 
ready revealed. Intuition is not creative; it only recognizes 
objective realities that were already there to be recognized. 
And so all these words, loosely employed as they frequently 
are, should be kept to their primary meaning. The Christian 
consciousness is a con-knowing of the things of God, in con- 
nection with, and by means of, his written word. It is nota 
norma normans, but a norma normata; and this it must ever 
be, at least in our present state, for the reason that sin yet 
remains to blind us. The spiritual perception of the Chris- 
tian is always rendered to some extent imperfect and decep- 
tive by remaining depravity. ‘The ethico-religious con- 
sciousness ” is by itself utterly untrustworthy ; it must ever 
be rectified, as the judgments of conscience are to be recti- 
fied, by comparison with express divine revelation; where 
revelation speaks, there Christian consciousness may safely 
speak ; where that is silent, the latter must be silent: ‘ To 
the law and to the testimony! If they speak not according 
to this word, surely there is no morning for them.” 

Equally plain is it that nothing which we know of the 
work of the Holy Spirit warrants the attribution to the 
Christian consciousness of authority aside from, or co-ordin- 
ate with, that of Scripture. Despite the claims of advocates 
of “the inner light,” from George Fox to the latest enthu- 
siast, it still remains true that the Holy Spirit works only 
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by showing us the word; the “sword” or instrument of the 
Spirit is ‘the word of God.” The Holy Spirit takes of the 
“things of Christ,” ‘‘ brings them to remembrance,” unfolds 
the truth ‘‘ as it is in Jesus.” All this indicates not a new, 
but the revival of a past, revelation; not the providing of a 
new reservoir, but distribution from a reservoir already filled ; 
not communication of new truth, but illumination of the 
mind to perceive the meaning of truth revealed already. So 
the Holy Spirit merely turns the outer word into an inner 
word, and makes its truth and power manifest to the heart. 
Any other doctrine than this is covert mysticism—new com- 
munications from God, aside from, or co-ordinate with, those 
embodied in the Scriptures. We can no more make theol- 
ogy without Scripture than the Israelites in Egypt could 
make bricks without straw. 

The New Theology, in emphasizing the fact of the Holy 
Spirit’s work within, is bringing into needed prominence a 
fact which has been too much neglected. Thus far I hope 
for good results from this movement of thought, and rejoice 
that the third person of the blessed Trinity is recognized as 
the author of all internal revelation. But all new movements 
in thought tend to extremes. I fear that the animating 
principle of the new movement is not so much zeal for the 
Holy Spirit’s work as it is disinclination to recognize the 
outward revelation of God, which the Holy Spirit’s work 
presupposes; and therefore that the tendency of it will 
be not so much to mysticism as to naturalism and ra- 
tionalism. Let us ever remember that, as man can reveal 
himself by works and words, so can God. Internal revela- 
tion proceeds only upon the basis of external revelation; it 
presupposes external revelation; reflects, confirms, and es- 
tablishes it. As the Holy Spirit is the organ of internal, so 
Christ is the organ of external revelation. We must not ex- 
aggerate the work of the Holy Spirit, for that is to depreci- 
ate the work of Christ. We must not overstate the internal 
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evidence for Christianity, for that is to discredit miracles and 
the supernatural generally. We must not insist on the im- 
manence of God to the exclusion ofthe transcendence. And 
yet all these errors the New Theology is in danger of com- 
mitting when it elevates Christian consciousness into a source, 
however subordinate, of Christian doctrine. The moment we 
exalt Christian experience into an authority, we undermine 
the Scriptures which constitute the only safe foundation for 
Christian experience. The logical result will sooner or later 
be the teaching that the only inspiration is Christian experi- 
ence, and that all Christian experience is inspiration. We 
shall then cherish a thousand blind hopes for which revelation 
furnishes no solid basis; but with these hopes will come a 
thousand vagaries of doctrine, and finally both the vagaries 
and the hopes will be succeeded by the uncertainty, the un- 
belief, and the despair into which an unbridled rationalism 
plunges the soul. 

There is a second specific idea of the New Theology which 
I must now mention. It has todo with the person and 
work of the second person of the Trinity, as the last had to 
do with the person and work of the third person of the Trin- 
ity. I know of no phrase that better expresses the idea 
than that of the extra-temporal Christ. Of course there is 
an antithesis intended here. The extra-temporal Christ is 
not the Christ of our earthly history, but the Christ who is 
beyond present time and space ; the eternal Logos who up- 
holds all things, while at the same time he exists beyond 
them. Here, too, we must acknowledge that a great truth 
—a truth often ignored—is brought out and emphasized. 
Christ is “‘the Lamb slain from before the foundation of the 
world.” “In him all things consist.” He is “ the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever.”” The whole physical 
universe is dependent upon Christ; but it is equally true 
that the intellectual and moral world is dependent on him 
also; he is ‘“‘the light that lighteth every man.” Let us 
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thank the New Theology for recalling theological thought to 
this truth. But with its inculcation of this truth there goes 
too often a tendency to forget that the historical manifesta- 
tion of Christ is in the Scriptures declared to be the only 
ground of hope for sinners, and it is this tendency which we 
must criticise and reprehend. 

Let me make plain this objection to the New Theology. 
It substitutes an extra-temporal Christ for the Christ of his- 
toric fact, and bases its hopes rather upon Christ’s ideal and 
essential nature than upon his actual manifestation in hu- 
manity. Inthis I seem to see the influence of Schleier- 
macher, in whom idealism found its champion, and through 
whom idealism has infected the religious thinking of Ger- 
many. Schleiermacher had little confidence in Christianity 
as an external and historical fact; even the incarnation and 
resurrection of Christ, as literal events, he discredited by call- 
ing them unnecessary to the vindication of our faith; the 
Christ within seemed to him much more important than the 
Christ without; Christian feelings and not outward facts were 
made to be the real sources of theology. Schleiermacher 
did noble service in bridging over the gulf between the old 
rationalism and the new evangelical faith. He “ builded 
better than he knew,” when he declared that Christianity 
could rest its argument upon the facts of the inner life of the 
believer. But, as has been well said, he was another Lazarus ; 
he came forth with the grave-clothes of a pantheistic philos- 
ophy entangling his steps. He did not see that the loftier the 
structure of Christian life and doctrine, the greater the need 
that its foundation be secure; and that the authority of 
Christ as a teacher of supernatural truth rests upon his 
miracles, and specially upon the miracle of his resurrection. 
The inward wonders of the Christian life will not long 
impress men, if the  historical* facts of Jesus’ incarna- 
tion and resurrection are denied. These inward won- 
ders, like the outward miracles, will be attributed to merely 
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natural causes, and Christianity will be counted only the 
pleasing dream of the enthusiast. 

As with Jesus’ life and teaching, so with his atonement ; 
the New Theology tends to substitute the inward for the 
outward. It has accepted very fully the idea that there 
is no principle in the divine nature that needs to be pro- 
pitiated. It is man, not God, who needs to be reconciled. 
The atonement is subjective, not objective. It has effect, 
not to satisfy divine justice, but so to reveal divine love as 
to soften human hearts and lead them to repentance; in 
other words, Christ’s sufferings were necessary, not in order 
to remove an obstacle to the pardon of sinners which exists 
in the mind of God, but in order to convince sinners that 
there exists no such obstacle. We see here again the 
nominalistic element. Righteousness in God is no distinct 
attribute; it is a mere name for benevolence. Hence Dr. 
Bushnell’s view that an internal change in man himself is 
all that is needful; hence Dr. Park’s view that the cross is 
not an execution of justice, but only an exhibition of justice 
—a scenic representation of God’s regard for law, which 
will make it safe for his government to pardon the viola- 
tors of law. All this makes the atonement histrionic 
instead of real, converts it from an objective into a subjec- 
tive fact, and transfers its place from the court of God’s 
justice to the secret heart of the believer. In short, the 
theory exalts the Christ in us at the expense of the Christ 
outside of us, and does this in respect to the atonement just 
as much as it had previously done in respect to revelation 
in general. 

There is an error here so subtle, and yet so fundamental, 
that we may do well carefully to consider it. It is the error 
of supposing that because outward revelation and atonement 
are limited by the conditions of space and time, they cannot 
have in them any infinite or absolute element, and therefore 
we must look beyond them for something larger and more 
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spiritual. It is of a piece with the mistake of Philip. Philip 
would have looked beyond the present historic Christ in order 
to find the Father. But Jesus’ words were a sufficient cor- 
rection of his error: ‘‘ Have I been so long time with you 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; how sayest thou, show us the 
Father?” Do we desire an ideal and spiritual Christ? We 
shall find him only in the crucified and risen Redeemer. In 
him is ‘‘all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” that is, in 
bodily form. The Christ of history divinely expresses the 
eternal Logos, nay, the very mind and heart of the whole 
Godhead ; for ‘‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.” The outward atonement has compressed 
into it the whole compass and meaning of redemption— 
God’s love, in union with humanity, offering itself as a 
sacrifice to God’s holiness, outraged by human sin. Human 
symbols only partially express the truth they are intended to 
convey; divine symbols express the whole—nay, they are 
the truth and the fact itself, put into the forms of sense 
and time. Do we wish to know more about the meaning of 
the outward word? Then let us not add to it our human 
speculations ; let us only study more closely what the word 
itself declares. Do we desire to know more about what 
Christ will do beyond this present earthly sphere? Then 
let us study anew his historical manifestation; for the his- 
torical Christ is the extra-temporal Christ manifested. Eter- 
nity will only unfold the truth which we already possess in 
germ. As omnipresence is the presence of the whole of God 
in every place, so in the revelation of God in Christ which 
we have already, we possess the substance of God’s eternal 
truth. 

The third and last specific idea of the New Theology may 
be characterized as that of a second probation. I am aware 
that the phrase will net be accepted by many of the advo- 
cates of the views I am examining, and I grant that it needs 
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qualification. The probation for which they contend is not, 
they say, a second probation, since those who undergo it 
have never had, prior to that, any proper probation at all. 
It is not claimed that a future probation is enjoyed by all, but 
only that it is enjoyed by those who have had no opportun- 
ity here to learn of the historic Christ. I must be allowed 
to say, however, that the probation claimed is fairly called 
a second probation, if only those to whom it is granted are 
moral creatures here; for a moral creature here, under only 
the providential government of God and with the mere light 
of conscience within, is being tested and tried in character. 
Whether this probation is a proper probation, is really the 
question at issue. The advocates of the New Theology 
declare that for multitudes it is not a proper probation. 
They say that for the heathen, as well as for infants, the 
opportunity to decide for or against Christ, since it is not 
given here, must be given hereafter. The immutable God 
must deal alike with all. Since Christ has died for all, all 
must have a chance to accept him as a Saviour. For some, 
at least, the work of the Holy Spirit must be done the other 
side of death. To some, Christ is offered as a Saviour inthe 
next world, rather than in this. 

I wish to point out first of all that this view is but a 
corollary of the nominalistic individualism, which I described 
in an earlier portion of this essay. The view rests upon an 
atomistic conception of the race as a mere collection of 
units. It can be successfully met only by those who accept 
the Scriptural doctrine of the organic unity of humanity and 
its common fall in Adam. New School theology cannot 
erect any sufficient barrier against it. It cannot find what 
it regards as a fair and sufficient probation for each individ- 
ual since the first sin; and the conclusion is easy that there 
must be such a fair probation for each individual in the 
world tocome. So New School theology inevitably becomes 
New Theology, and only illustrates the ultimate results of 
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evil that flow from what at first seemed an unimportant 
deviation from Scriptural doctrines. Let us advise those 
who take this view to return to the old theology. Grant a 
fair probation for the whole race already passed, and the 
condition of mankind is no longer that of mere unfortunates 
unjustly circumstanced, but rather that of beings guilty and 
condemned, to whom present opportunity, and even present 
existence, is matter of pure grace—much more the general 
provision of a salvation, and the offer of it to any human soul. 
To put my thought yet more clearly: This world is already a 
place of second probation; and since this second probation is 
due wholly to God’s mercy, no probation after death is needed 
to vindicate either the justice or the goodness of God. Since 
one probation of the race was passed before our conscious 
experience began, since our present individual life is already 
a second probation, and is wholly a matter of grace, it is 
presumption itself for any human being to demand in the 
future life still another and a third probation. 

But aside from the denial of a common probation and 
fall in our first fathers, which the New Theology involves, it 
commits the yet more palpable error of denying the universal 
guilt of mankind. I do not mean that this guilt is formally 
denied, but that it is so explained as to make it equivalent 
to mere misfortune or disease, and to absolve it from all 
obligation to suffer punishment. Of course no advocate of 
the New Theology is a believer in the guilt of inborn de- 
pravity. Denial of our oneness with Adam in the first trans- 
gression carries with it a denial of responsibility for the di- 
rect consequences of that transgression. Sin consists in 
sinning, says the New Theology, and by sinning it means 
only individual and personal transgression. The vast 
number of those who never in the world come to conscious 
moral life can have no sin or guilt to be atoned for; they 
need no Christ, and if they enter heaven at all they enter it 
by right of native innocence. Sinful dispositions are sinful, 
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not because they ave sin, but because they /ead to sin. And 
since God takes into consideration the degree of light which 
men enjoy, those who in heathen lands are destitute of 
knowledge of the gospel are supposed to be in much the 
same condition as infants or idiots, and it is said of them 
that “where there is no law, there is no transgression.” 
So our conviction of the guilt of the heathen is weakened, 
and it is held to be unjust in God to punish them—at least 
until after they have heard of Christ and have consciously 
rejected him. 

Here is the weakness of Dorner’s Eschatology, from 
which, as from an armory, many of the offensive weapons of 
the New Theology are drawn. Dorner began his great work 
on Christian doctrine with a just and profound view of sin 
as unlikeness to God and self-determination of the will against 
him. But in the Eschatology this view is exchanged for 
another which practically ignores the element of guilt, 
and makes the sinner a mere creature with just claims to 
God’s pity. All this falls in with the pantheistic tendency 
of our time to regard sin as a natural necessity, instead of 
being, as it is, the willful revolt of the free will from God. 
Let us take our stand upon that law of God which is a re- 
flection of his holiness and is identical with the constituent 
principles of being; that law which demands absolute per- 
fection in thought, desire, word, deed, aye, even in the very 
_ substance of the soul; that law which declares all falling 
short of this standard as sin and guilt, deserving not pardon 
but punishment. The heathen can claim nothing from God ; 
the Scripture expressly declares that they are “by nature 
children of wrath.” God is under no obligation to them. 
They are guilty by birth, and guilty by overt transgression. 
Not one of them has a claim to grace in this present world; 
much less has he a claim to grace in the world to come. 
Does the New Theology believe that the heathen are guilty ? 
if so let it cease to argue that the justice of God requires that 
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they should have a chance to accept salvation, either here 
or hereafter. 

The fact that Christ, as eternal Logos, exists beyond the 
bounds of his historic work is often urged to break the force 
of this argument from the guilt of the heathen. But let us 
remember that this manifestation of Christ is granted to 
the heathen even here and now. As he is “ the light that 
lighteth every man,” all natural conscience and all religious 
ideas, so far as they have truth in them, are derived from 
him. Before his advent in the flesh, patriarchs were saved 
by believing in him, and the antediluvian world was con- 
demned for rejecting him; for whether in believing or re- 
jecting, they had to do with him who is the only revealer of 
God, of whom, and through whom, are all things. God did 
not even then leave himself, he does not now leave himself, 
without a witness. The heathen are without excuse, 
because ‘‘ that which is known of God is manifest among 
them.” Missionaries find everywhere the knowledge of 
law; there is a universal sense of sin; every man in some 
way violates conscience, and feels justly condemned. The 
New Theology speaks of a supra-historic Christ, and prides 
itself on emphasizing his inward work in human hearts. 
Let it recognize the fact that Christ is already doing a supra- 
historic work; that the revelation of nature is itself a reve- 
lation of Christ; that men do not need to see the cross on 
which he died, in order to reject him. In short, in this great 
controversy between God and the sinning children of men, ° 
let us put ourselves upon the side of God and not upon the 
side of his enemies. Let us declare God to be true, though 
we have to call every man a liar. 

If men may accept Christ or reject him, even without 
knowing of his historical manifestation in the flesh, what 
limits can we put to his work of mercy? We put no limits 
but those which his word declares. The patriarchs, though 
they had no knowledge of a personal Christ, were saved by 
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believing in God so far as God had revealed himself to them ; 
and whoever among the heathen are saved must in like 
manner be saved by casting themselves as helpless sinners 
upon God’s plan of mercy, dimly shadowed forth in nature 
and providence. But such faith, even among the patriarchs 
and heathen, is implicitly a faith in Christ, and would be- 
come explicit and conscious trust and submission, whenever 
the historic Christ were made known to them. Christ is the 
Word of God and the truth of God; he may therefore be 
received even by those who have not heard of his manifes- 
tation in the flesh; we may hope that ‘“ many shall come 
from the east and the west and shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” For “ God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” A 
proud and self-righteous morality is inconsistent with sal- 
vation; but a penitent and humble reliance upon God as a 
Saviour from sin and a guide of conduct is an implicit faith 
in Christ; for such reliance casts itself upon God so far as 
God has revealed himself, and the only revealer of God is 
Christ. But as the Scriptures intimate that men may be 
saved by an implicit trust in Christ, so they equally intimate 
that men may be lost by only implicitly rejecting him. As 
men can be saved by casting themselves as sinners upon the 
mercy of a Christ whose very name they do not know, so 
they can be lost by transgressing the law and resisting the 
- drawings of that same Christ who speaks to them only in 
nature, in conscience and in providence. How long his 
Spirit will strive with man, and when the day of his grace 
shall end, reason cannot inform us; the objective word is 
the only source of knowledge. Since his atonement is a 
matter of grace, not of justice, it can be applied when and 
where he pleases. Only he can tell us upon what terms, and 
for how long, men can obtain salvation. And what saith 
the Scripture? Does it hold out the hope that after death, 
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for the heathen or for any others, there may still be oppor- 
tunities of faith and pardon? On the other hand we have 
the declarations that “ they that sin without law shall perish 
without law ;”’ we shall all be ‘“‘ manifest before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ,” not that each may have new oppor- 
tunity for salvation, but “that each may receive the things 
done in the body.” Of the wicked it is said that their “‘ end _ 
is to be burned.” “ It is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after this,” not a new probation, but “judgment.” In the 
next world, between the righteous and the wicked there is 
“a great gulf fixed,” impassable to both. ‘ They that have 
done ill” shall come forth from their graves, not to undergo 
a new probation, but “ unto the resurrection of judgment.” 
All these Scripture passages indicate finality in the decisions 
of this present life, and for this reason Protestant churches 
have never thought it right to pray for the dead. We know 
that conversion and renewal are the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
but we have no Scripture evidence that the influences of the 
Spirit are exerted, after death, upon the still impenitent ; 
there is abundant evidence, on the contrary, that the moral 
condition in which death finds men is their condition for- 
ever. 

I began my article by calling the New Theology a theol- 
ogy of exaggerated individualism. I have spoken of its his- 
torical connections, and have traced it back to nominalism, 
idealism, and the identity-system of Jonathan Edwards. I 
have noted and criticized the most prominent specific ideas 
of the New Theology, namely, the Christian consciousness, 
the extra-temporal Christ, and the future probation of 
those who have not in this life had the gospel preached 
to them. But there are certain practical results to be ap- 
prehended from this tendency in the theological world, 
which, as the application of my subject, I feel compelled, 
finally, though very summarily, to mention. The theology 
of exaggerated individualism, will, in my judgment, do much 
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to accelerate that deterioration of family life which has oftem 
been pointed out as a sign that Christianity is losing its 
hold upon the nation. The individualistic theory of the 
family is an outgrowth of the individualistic theory of 
the race. To great masses of our population marriage is 
but a civil contract, which, so far as the mere right of the 
thing is concerned, is dissoluble at pleasure. After mar- 
riage, as before marriage, the parties are two, not one; the 
merging of the two into each other, the constitution of a 
new organic unity—in short, the very idea of the family- 
bond, is absent; the individual is still a law unto himself, 
instead of being under law to another. Hence the frequent 
discord which invades the family, and the increasing preva- 
lence of divorce. The same exaggerated individualism ap- 
pears in the labor-strifes of our day. Every man is for 
himself, whether he be capitalist or workman. Each thinks 
of his rights, but thinks much less of his duties. The idea 
of the organic unity of society, of merging personal interests 
in the interests of the whole, of thinking not simply of his 
own things but of the things of others also, this idea is fast 
dying out. We need to revive and reinforce it by the in- 
culcation of human unity and brotherhood. The Scriptures 
furnish us with our doctrine. The family is one; society is 
one; the nation is one; the race is one. Because one blood 
flows in our veins and we have one divine Father, we are 
members one of another. 

In the life of the church this principle is more important 
still, and forgetfulness of it brings results yet more pernicious. 
There is a vital union with the Redeemer which joins all 
Christians to one another. In connecting themselves with 
Christ they become members of a mighty organism per- 
vaded with the common life of the Head. In a true sense 
the Christian ceases to be an individual, and merges himself 
in the body; he can say: ‘ For me to live is Christ;” “no 
longer live I, but Christ liveth in me.” And yet how plain 
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it is that to many Christians there never yet has come this 
sense of the real meaning of their relation to Christ and to 
his body, the church. An exaggerated individualism yet 
rules them. They have no conception of the church as an 
organism which derives its life from Christ, a living unity 
into which they have merged themselves. They have no 
sense of the dignity of their position, as belonging to Christ’s 
body, or as responsible for the condition of the whole. ‘‘ Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?” is still their cry. Surely nothing 
is so much needed in our church-life as the substitution of 
the instinct of unity for the spirit of isolation arfd division. 
And what better recipe can be given than the inculcation of 
the Scripture doctrine of union with Christ. But that doc- 
trine cannot be taken by itself. Side by side with it is the 
other doctrine of union with Adam. As justification comes 
to all who receive their spiritual life from Christ, so con- 
demnation comes to all who receive their natural life from 
Adam. And so the highest conception of the Christian 
life and the highest efficiency of the Christian church are 
inseparably bound up with the acceptance of the old doc- 
trine of the organic unity of the race and its common fall in 
the person of its first father. 

This subject has a special relation to the ministry and to 
missions. It has been felt of late that there was a great fall- 
ing off inthe number of recruits; that the disposition to 
enter the ministry was waning; that there was no sufficient 
impulse to prosecute the work. I venture to suggest a 
reason for this. Christian people are losing out of their 
thoughts the idea of oneness with the race, and young men 
are no longer pressed with the conviction that, as a part of 
this common humanity, they are bound to do all they can 
to save it. We are bound to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, because our neighbor is ourselves. It was because 
Christ was one with us that he was bound to die. In order 
to revive the sense of obligation to preach the gospel, we 
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need first to inculcate the organic unity of the race. And 
what is true of ministers is true of the church at large. The 
only sufficient incentive to missionary effort is that sense of 
unity which Christ’s teaching and example are calculated to 
inspire. All that separates the heathen from us or makes 
their fate dependent upon the decisions of another world is 
a hindrance to missions. We must feel ourselves the 
brothers of all, and we must feel that their fate is in our 
hands, if we are ever to put forth the effort necessary to 
their conversion. Only upon the view that Paul regarded 
the heathen ‘as lost if they did not in this life learn of Christ 
and accept him, can we explain his consuming missionary 
zeal. Only upon the view that “ the heathen perish day by 
day,” can we explain the communication of Paul’s spirit to 
the missionaries of modern times. If the salvation of the 
heathen practically depends upon the prayers and gifts and 
labors of the church, we may hope yet to see Christendom 
pouring into heathen lands its men‘and its treasure, in order 
to bring the nations to the faith of Jesus Christ. But if the 
heathen are not shut up to this life as their only time of 
mercy, if a vast future of larger opportunity opens for them 
beyond death, not only will the Christian world cease to feel 
their guilt, but it will cease to feel their danger. ‘ The 
nerve of missionary enterprise will be cut,” and the day of 
Christ’s triumph will be postponed, until there rises a new 
generation with deeper convictions of the sinfulness of sin, 
and with deeper compassion for the millions that yearly 
perish for lack of knowledge. 

The New Theology exaggerates the principle of individ- 
ualism, and thinks that it gains thereby a nobler view of 
man. But it looks only at the individual man; of humanity 
as a whole, fallen in Adam and sunk in a common guilt, it 
has no conception; hence it can never rise to the sublime 
conception of a common redemption in Christ and of the 
common dependence of the race upon the one historical 
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Saviour. It needs the idea of man as man to liftit out of 
doctrinal inconsistency and practical inefficiency. Not only 
theoretical considerations but observed effects argue that 
the well-worn path is the path of safety—vza trita, via tuta. 
We have no need of the New Theology, for the old is better. 


AUGUSTUS H. STRONG. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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II. 
JOHN MYLES AND HIS TIMES.* 


THE history of John Myles and his times forms a very 
interesting chapter in the history of Baptists—especially of 
Welsh Baptists. Welsh Baptists are under obligations to 
him for his zeal and courage in spreading their principles in 
Wales and in America against much opposition. The age 
in which he lived was one of the most revolutionary in the 
history of our country. It was an age of social, political, 
and religious anguish. In it was fought the fiery and bloody 
battle of civil and religious liberty. It was an age of men- 
tal giants, such as Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, Owen, Good- 
win, Bunyan, Roger Williams, Kiffin, Russel, Vavasor 
Powell, etc., etc.; and among them we have John Myles. 
Myles was a son of Walter Myles, of Newton, of Hereford- 
shire, and was born in 1621 (day and month unknown). He 
was thus a few years younger than his famous contemporary, 
Vavasor Powell. There are three places named Newton 
in Herefordshire, and common tradition points to Newton 
Clodock as the birthplace of John Myles, but tradition points 
also to that community near the place where the rivers 
Olchon and Escle unite, as his birthplace. If tradition is 
reliable respecting the birthplace of John Myles, we are led 
to the sacred ground and classic place of Dissent. In the 
parish of Clodock, and not far from this spot, is the valley 
of Olchon, an old refuge of the Baptists for ages. Welsh 

*This paper is a condensed translation of an essay composed in Welsh by 
Rev. John Jones, Felinfoel, Wales, and read before the Welsh Baptist Union of 


Wales, and Monmouthshire, at Cardiff, South Wales, August, 1880, and trans- 
lated by Rev. John Thomas Griffith, pastor of the church at Mahanoy City, Pa. 
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were the inhabitants of those parts at that time, and they 
preached in Welsh, at least until 1760 or later. Not far 
from here the famous Welshman and poet, John Kent, la- 
bored centuries before the days of Myles. Near this place 
Sir John Old Castle, afterwards Lord Cobham, was born—the 
friend and patron of Wyclif. According to Joshua Thomas, 
these places were leavened with the evangelical principles of 
the Lollards and Puritans by Dr. Bradwardine, Walter Brute, 
Sir John Old Castle, John Penry, the Welsh martyr, and 
others of the early reformers of ourcountry. It issupposed, 
on these grounds and others, that friends of the principles 
of the New Testament were found here throughout the reign 
of popery over our country. The geographical position of 
this place was well adapted for a refuge, for it was remote 
from the cities and towns and public ways, on the terminus 
of three counties and bishoprics. There is no doubt that 
the caves and rocks of the black mountain and the surround- 
ing valleys had been frequently refuges for Christians, in the 
persecutions of former times. _ 

John Myles was thus raised in the sound of the Puritanic 
principles, which doubtless gave proper direction to his vig- 
orous mind and heroic spirit. Hence it was no wonder that 
he was so zealous for religious liberty and the enlightenment 
of his nation in the principles of the Bible. His early life is 
a mystery to us. At the age of fifteen years we find him 
matriculated in Brasenose College, Oxford, March 11, 1636. 
This fact shows that his parents, as those of Vavasor Powell, 
were in comfortable circumstances before they could afford 
to send him there. The fact that he was sent there, when 
so young, proves also that he must have had a good educa- 
tion previous to this, and that he must have been a young 
man of rare abilities and studious taste. It is possible, also, © 
that his parents may have designed him for the priesthood 
in the State Church. His college life, its impressions and 
duration, is not known. It is said that he began his minis- 
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try about 1645; but whether in Episcopal ordination, or as 
an unordained preacher like Vavasor Powell, is not satisfac- 
torily known; but we are inclined to suppose that he did 
not receive ordination in the State Church, but that he gave 
himself to the work of the ministry in some distant parts of 
the country soon after he left the university. The religious 
condition of Wales at that time was deplorable, and it cre- 
ated profound feelings in the minds of many of the good 
men of that age. Vavasor Powell says that “ A petition was 
sent to the King and Parliament about 1641, setting forth 
humbly and truly, by many responsible persons, that after 
minutely searching, scarcely were there found as many con- 
scientious, settled preachers in Wales as there were counties 
in it.” And the few that were there had either been silenced 
or greatly persecuted, and that religious professors were 
scarce, except in some corners of two or three counties. But 
soon after this the war broke out between the King and Par- 
liament, so that Wales received no help, but, to the contrary, 
preachers and professors, notwithstanding their scarcity, 
were compelled to leave the country by the severity of the 
persecution. Their furniture and stock were seized by their 
opponents, and it was very hard on their wives and children. 
The priests in Wales had sunk very low in corruption, and 
they neglected their duties to the common people. They 
had no regard for their spiritual welfare, but delighted more 
in persecuting pious men who endeavored todo good. The 
result was that the masses were ignorant, superstitious, and 
ungodly, and that troubles and persecutions awaited the re- 
formers. Religious literature was very scarce in Wales at 
that time, and social safety was an impossibility under the 
circumstances. Hence it was no wonder that the moral and 
religious condition of the Welsh was so low in that age. 
Myles began his ministry under these extremely unfavorable 
circumstances in the history of the country and nation. 

The next time we meet with his name is in connection 
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with a Parliamentary law called “An Act for the Better 
Propagation of the Gospel in Wales,” which was signed 
February 22, 1649, and went into operation March 25, 1650. 
His name is found among the Testors under that law. The 
fact that he was one of the Testors proves at once that he 
was a minister of the gospel, because such is the descrip- 
tion given of them under that law, and that he stood high in 
the estimation of his brethren in the Principality, But the 
fact that his name is among the Testors does not prove that 
he was in the sacred orders of the Episcopal Church, because 
there were among the Testors some who never were known 
to have received holy orders of Episcopalians, such as 
Vavasor Powell and others, and it is probable that he was 
one of them. If what Walker says is correct, he could not 
have been the priest of the parish church of Ilston, for one 
W. Houghton was the priest of that church at that time, and 
was deposed by the Testors the following year after the law 
came in force, because of his unfitness for the position. 

It seems to us, in this age, that that law was entirely con- 
trary to the teachings of God’s Word, and that it interfered 
with a matter that no civil government has any right to 
meddle with. We wonder that the eminent divines of that 
age gave their influence and co-operation to secure such a 
law. The only excuse that we can give for their conduct is 
that the question of the alliance of Church and State had not 
then received attention to the same extent that it has since. 
Reformation in the State Church, in its doctrine, worship, 
and conduct, was the chief and only attempt of the 
Puritans, from the days of Henry VIII until the days of 
Charles II, and not the formation of systems independent 
of, and separate from, that Church. The effects of the Act of 
Uniformity on more than two thousand of the best men of 
the Church is an indisputable proof of this. We have an- 
other remarkable instance of the same thing in the begin- 
ning of Methodism in Wales and Wesleyanism in England, 
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a century later. They had no thought of establishing as- 
sociations independent of the State Church. Their aim was 
to reform that Church, but they were led by an invisible 
hand, by a way unknown to them, until their labors ended 
in religious liberty. We see the same characteristic in the 

° period under consideration. Liberty to worship God accord- 
ing to the convictions of the conscience of the worshiper 
was exceptional in that age, and was limited in many con- 
siderations, even under the democratic government. One 
of the worst mistakes of the democracy was to promote 
Presbyterianism to the seat of Episcopalianism, so that the 
Presbyter was only the priest “ writ /arge,” as Milton said. 
It is true that there were glorious exceptions to this in that 
age, but they were the exceptions, and not the rule. Besides 
this, this was an exceptional law, arising chiefly from the 
peculiar circumstances of that age. A petition had been 
made for it eight years before,* but it received no attention 
on account of the civil war. But as soon as the war was 
over, behold the same Parliament turning to the petition, 
and passing that exceptional Act for three years from March 
25, 1650! 

Many good men took advantage of this opportunity, re- 
garding it as a door opened by Providence to preach the 
gospel to their people, who sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Under this law one hundred and fifty 
preachers were sent to labor in Wales, and more good 
was done by this than will be known until the Judgment 
Day. Further,some Baptists, as Tombes, and some inde- 
pendents remained in the State Church until death, though 

their views on some doctrines were entirely opposed to 

it; others felt, though laboring outside of its boundaries, 





































*John Penry petitioned the Parliament, in 1587, in behalf of poor Wales, 
fifty-four years before this appeal. He renewed his petition twice in 1588, but 
1 to no purpose. It stirred the authorities against him, and in the end it cost him 
his life. 
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strongly opposed to organize churches and settle pastors 
over them in the same sense as this is understood now. 
We have an instance of this in Erbury’s opposition to the 
organization of an independent church at Cardiff after the 
plan of Llanfaches Church. They looked upon the organiza- 
tion of a church as a novelty in the country, imported 
from the continent, and as a relic of popery adopted by the 
Reformers. Many of these wished to preach as itinerants 
through the country under this new law, without gathering 
congregations independent of the parish churches. The 
Act of Uniformity drove these men and their adherents out 
of the State Church, and not they themselves. 

There was a cunning clause in this enactment which 
showed the desire of Parliament to aid the corrupt priests 
who had been deposed by the Romanists. It provided that 
a sum of not more than one-fifth of the income of the living 
was to be given to the wife and children of the priest de- 
posed. The democrats had a better conception of justice 
and mercy than the royalists in the reign of Charles II. 

John Myles acted as a Testor under this Act, but the de- 
. tails of his history as such are not known, and we must be 
satisfied with the simple facts, and judge his conduct and 
others in the light of the age in which they lived. We 
come now to an important period in the history of his life— 
that is, his uniting with the Baptists. The details of this 
event are also unknown, but it is an indisputable fact that he 
was a Baptist about the beginning of April, 1649. 

In the old church book of Ilston, which John Myles 
took with him to America in or about the beginning of 
1660, we have the history of the beginning of that church. 
On the first page we have the following heading: ‘‘ Names 
of the brethren and sisters who were added to this church 
from the first day of the second month in 1649 to the 16th 
of the same month in 1650”—that is, from April 1, 1649, to 
April 16th, 1650, a little more than a year. The first name 





































on the list is John Myles, the next is Thomas Proud, of 
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Llanddewi. John Myles was a Baptist at the above date, 
however long he may have been before that. Inasmuch as no 
place is named in connection with John Myles as Llanddewi 
is with Thomas Proud, it implies that John Myles lived at 
that time at Ilston. How he came to this part of the coun- 
try isa mystery. It is certain that he came not here as a 
Testor under the new Act, for that was not then in opera- 
tion. 

John Myles was here at least a year before that law 
came into operation. He was not the priest of Ilston at 
this time, as has already been stated, but one Houghton, 
according to Walker, though he might have officiated in 
an adjacent parish. It may be that his matrimonial re- 
lationships led him here, or that he served some number 
of religious people who were hiding from persecution, 
as the place was well adapted for such a purpose. IlIston 
is a parish in Gower about eight miles from Swansea, 
in that part of Glamorgan that lies between the Bristol 
Channel and the Loughor River. In this secluded and 
beautiful neighborhood we find John Myles in 1649. The 
church records the history of its origin in the old book in 
an article called, ‘‘ A brief report of some of the chief provi- 
dences of our Father towards us, his poor and despised peo- 
ple, who have by great grace been baptized into the name 
of Jesus Christ and to the profession cf the Gospel, and 
have united in fellowship with one another in this church.” 
‘*We cannot do less than admire the unsearchable wisdom, 
power, and love of God in bringing about his own pur- 
poses, which transcend the power and understanding of 
the wisest of men. Thus to the glory of his great name 
he dealt, for when there was no company or society of 
prophets setting forth and practicing the doctrines of wor- 
ship and order and Gospel discipline, according to the primi- 
tive institution, that we cver heard of since the time of the 
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apostasy, it pleased God to choose this dark corner, to put 
his name in it, and to give us poor, unworthy creatures the 
honor of being the first in all these parts to observe the 
glorious ordinance of baptism, and gather together the first 
church of baptized believers.””* 

It is marvelous to think how this was brought about 
when we think of the various oppositions, the feebleness of 
the means through which God acted, and the greatness of 
the success with which God truly blessed unlikely means, 
to the end that he should be magnified by all who 
should hear or read this report. We will now show how 
he began his work. God chose not the mighty and the most 
famous, for he needed not such, but he revealed his will 
first to John Myles and Thomas Proud, who in comparison 
with others might be considered inferior, especially in 
natural gifts, that the work might seem more of God. 
These brethren were led by the hand of Providence to Lon- 
don (and after our brethren had spent a day or two to seek 
the Lord, that he might send laborers to the dark corners 
and parts of this land), whence (from that church with 
which Brethren William Consett and Edward Draper walked, 
which now meets in the Glass House, Broad Street) they 
were again recommended to these parts after being absent 
about two weeks. 

These are all the details we have of the history of John 
Myles uniting with the Baptists. It is not said that John 
Myles and Thomas Proud were baptized in London, and the 
object of their visit to the capital is not mentioned. What 
is said is, that they were the first two to whom the Lord 
revealed his will in this matter in these parts, that they were 
led to London, and that whilst they were there they came 
in contact with the church at the Glass House, which received 

*It seems to us that this implies the existence of mixed churches in Wales 


previous to this, but that this was the first church of baptized believers, etc., 
that is, unmixed. 
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them kindly, and regarded their coming among them as an 
answer to their special prayers for Wales, and that they were 
sent back by this church to labor in Wales. At the same 
time it seems very probable from this history, and from a 
letter written to Myles by Rev. J. Colman, pastor of Barn- 
stable, dated May 9, 1650, that it was in London during 
this visit they were baptized. The following is a copy of 
the letter : 


DEAR BROTHER MYLES—Having heard lately, by some of your 
fellow-countrymen, and also by some of the brethren in London, of 
your seeking the way of the Lord in the participation of the ordinances 
of the Gospel in accordance with the proper mode of the Gospel, we 
could not less than bless the Father in your behalf, that you have fully 
submitted to the way of truth. Give my most fervent love to all the 
church. Your kind brother in fellowship, 

J. COLMAN. 

Barnstable, May 9, 1650. 


Some try to prove from this that there were no Baptists 


in Wales at this time; but this is as unfair as it would be to 
attempt to prove that there were no Baptists in London, 
when Richard Blount, previous to this, went over to the 
Continent to be baptized ; who, after he returned, baptized 
the rest of the members that were with him.* To be 
orthodox was an important matter in the estimation of 
men like John Myles, Richard Blount, and others, and to 
be baptized and received as church members by orthodox 
persons was equally important in their view, especially in 
connection with the formation of,a church. Indeed, this 
characteristic is not peculiar to them, nor to their age, for 
we frequently find the same idea in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church from the earliest period. After being convinced 
of their duty to obey Christ in baptism, they were anxious 
that it should be complete in its administration and obedi- 
ence; hence they went to the Baptists of the Glass House 
to secure this. This shows how conscientious they were in 
the course they pursued. Besides this, the polity of the 


“Evans, English Baptists, vol. I1., p. 78. 
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Baptists was unfamiliar to them; hence it was natural for 
them to go to London to learn the word of God more fully 
in these matters. The fact that the Ilston Church frequently 
consulted the Glass House on church duties is an additional 
ratification of this. The truth is, Ilston Church regarded 
John Myles and Thomas Proud as sent by the Glass House 
Baptist Church to Wales to preach and administer the ordi- 
nance according to the primitive order. Also the Glass 
House Church looked upon the coming of Myles and Proud 
to them as a direct answer to their prayers, and as a power- 
ful motive to more diligent perseverance in prayer for addi- 
tional blessings. His uniting with the Baptists cost John 
Myles great sacrifices of friendship, position, and wealth, 
but he gave all up willingly on the altar of obedience, for 
the sake of keeping the Commandments of God, and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, and the pacification of conscience. 
In his letter to the church at Gelli, dated the 29th of the 
11th month, 1649, he speaks thus: “I know that I expect 
poverty, contempt, reproach, and opposition even from the 
sons of my mother; but I find that God, to a great measure, 
has armed me against all these, and I am confident that 
none of these can move me.” 

We come now to the establishment of the church at Ils- 
ton. After two weeks’.absence in London, Myles and Proud 
returned to Gower under the auspices of the Glass House 
church. The church reports the history of the first mem- 
bers who united with her as follows: “It pleased the Lord 
to give us some signs of his purpose to gather to himself a 
people to walk in fellowship with them, his servants; but 
in order that he might be seen more visible in his work, he 
began with two women, who were baptized about the begin- 
ning of the 8th month, 1649; and thus teaching us not to 
despise the day of small things, nor to judge the work of 
God according to appearance or human probability. For 
when these feeble creatures were baptized, there was not a 
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strong probability that one more would be added to us; yet 
the Lord went on and called four more women before one 
man offered himself.” From this it seems that about six 
months passed before any were baptized at Ilston, and that 
two women by the name of Jane Lloyd and Elizabeth Proud 
were baptized there about the beginning of October, 1649. 
These were the first fruits of the labors of Myles and Proud 
in Gower. From October, 1649, to October, 1650, 46 were 
baptized, making the total number of the church, on the 
last date, 48. These were not confined to Ilston, but they 
were scattered over a wide territory and represented many 
towns and villages. Under the pastorate of Myles, the 
church increased, in eleven years, to over 250 members. On 
account of the scattered condition of the church, they de- 
cided, at a regular meeting held October 16, 1650, to meet 
in different places, the whole church to meet at Ilston on 
the first day of every three weeks to break bread, and that 
it was to meet on the first two days of the other two weeks 
—the western part in Llanddewi, the upper part in IIston, 
and the eastern part, that is, the Welsh part, in the house of 
Sister Jennett Jones Burwick, in Llanelli parish. Myles was 
asked to preach the first two days of every three weeks, in 
the afternoon, and Proud the third first day of every three 
weeks at the public meeting house at Ilston. Here the pre- 
cedence was given to Myles over Proud. He was chosen 
as the regular pastor of the church September 29, 1651. 
Tradition points us to the ruins of an old building in a 
meadow near the village of Stone Mill, about three-quarters 
of a mile from Ilston, but in the parish, as the ruins of the 
old Baptist church, The relationship of John Myles to the 
parish church at IIlston is less known than his relationship 
to the Baptist church of Ilston. He was the pastor of the 
latter from 1651 until his departure for America about 1660, 
and he was a member (the first member of it) from its organ- 
ization in 1649. 
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We come now to an important question, i. e., was this the 
first Baptist church in Wales after the Reformation? A 
twofold answer may be given. If by this question is meant 
that it was the first church of baptized believers organized 
in Wales, we answer Yes ; but if it means that these were 
the first Baptists in Wales, we say unhesitatingly, Vo. What 
is said in the history of Ilston Church is that there was no 
company or society of prophets holding the doctrines, etc., 
according to the primitive instruction in all Wales, that they 
had ever heard of since the time of the apostacy, and that 
they were the first church of baptized believers. This does 
not militate against the saying that there were Baptists in 
Olchon previous to this, for Olchon was in Herefordshire, 
and thus in England, though on the borders of Wales, and 
the inhabitants were Welsh. There is no certainty that 
the Baptists of Olchon were ever organized in the same 
sense that word is understood by other churches. Joshua 
Thomas was very familiar with the place within the century 
under consideration, and he says that ‘“‘ Howell Vaughn was 
there in the time of Charles First,” which must have been 
previous to 1649. ‘‘ My opinion is,” said he, ‘‘ that a few 
earnest people had been in Olchon and vicinity for a long 
time.” And again he says: ‘‘On the whole I consider that 
in this region were the first Reformers, the first Dissenters, 
and the first Baptists in Wales.”* 

This view is in perfect harmony with the quotations from 
the Ilston Church Book. IIston was the first society, the 
first regular church of baptized believers, but there were 
Baptists in Wales and the border before the year 1649. In 
accordance with the customs of that age, these worshiped 
in secret, and sometimes in the parish churches. Immersion 
was the mode of baptism practiced in the church in Wales 
until the time of James I, and many persons, like Thomas 
Llewelyn, of Rhigos, held these sentiments long before the 


“History of the Baptists, pp. 136-137. 
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time of John Myles and the Ilston Church; but John Myles 
has the honor of having established the first church of baptized 
believers in Wales. Myles was a close communionist, and 
such were all the churches established by him. His labors 
were not limited to Ilston; he went to other fields to preach 
the gospel. This is proved by the following report of the 
Church of Ilston: ‘‘ As we are now in a settled condition, 
Brother Myles went to Breconshire about the middle of the 
eleventh month, 1649, where he had an opportunity to 
preach baptism to a congregation of believers meeting in 
Llanigan ; but he did no more this time than to recommend 
the leadership of the matter to Brethren Prosser, James, and 
Hughes, who were elders among them, and convinced of 
their duty respecting baptism, and promised to let them 
know how the people felt.” According to this promise, 
they sent a letter to Myles and the Ilston Church on the 
22d of the same month, containing the required notice. On 
the 29th of the same month Myles answered the letter of 
Prosser and Hughes, promising to be at Clifford the first: 
day of the following week to preach baptism, “and if I 
should meet,” said he, ‘‘ Messrs. Cradoc, Powell, and Jones, 
I would act towards them as Paul did towards Peter (Gal. 2, 
9-14). I would rebuke and oppose them to their faces, 
because they do not walk properly towards the truth of 
gospel.” The church sent Leyshon Davies with him, and 
Myles had the pleasure of forming a church there within a 
month. Soon after this another church was formed in the 
parish of Llanharan. 

Representatives of these churches met in a conference at 
Ilston, November 6 and 7, 1650. In this Conference, which 
is the primary foundation of the Welsh Baptist Associations 
(the Welsh Baptist Association is the first association of this 
kingdom), it was resolved among other things that Brother 
Myles should preach in or about Caermarthen the first day of 
the week every two months. He preached two out of every 
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three days previous to this at Ilston, and now this was 
added to them. The same provisions were made also with 
reference to Proud and Davies Gelligaer. A church was 
soon gathered here again, and March 19, 1651, the repre- 
sentatives of the four churches met at Caermarthen. We 
have now four churches organized chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Myles within two years of the time he 
had united with the Baptists, and another one was soon 
added to them, which made five churches. This is an 
evidence of great labor on his part, and great prosperity on 
the part of God. By this time he was assisted by about 
twelve preachers who, like himself, were diligent workers. 

In 1651 we find him sent as a member in behalf of the 
Welsh churches to the church in London. It is said that 
the churches published a “Confession of Faith” compiled 
by him ; but there is no reference to this in the Ilston church 
book: The great success that followed his labors made him 
a mark for the arrows of his enemies, and it is said that let- 
ters of complaint against him were sent to “‘ London to Ma- 
jor General Harrison, Captain Jones, Vavasor Powell, and 
others.” But they failed to injure him; because Harrison, 
who at the time was Governor of Wales, was favorable to 
him. Notwithstanding all the oppositions he met, he devi- 
ated not from what he believed to be the truth respecting 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. Though he stirred such 
men as Powell, Cradoc, and Jenkin Jones against him, he 
longed for true liberty to worship God; but he did not have 
it much longer in Wales. 

Soon after the restoration of Charles II, in 1660, the 
storm became too severe for him, so that he and a few oth- 
ers emigrated to America, where they spent the remainder 
of their days. The time, place, and circumstances of his 
immigration are not known now, but it is known that he was 
in America early in 1663. The Christian people of Wales 
suffered much after his departure. The first history we 
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have of him in America is that he, with six other brethren, 
one of whom came with him from Wales, formed a church in 
Rehoboth. ‘ And,” says Backus, ‘‘in the house of Mr. 
Butterworth, in Rehoboth in 1663, Elder John Myles, James 
Brown, Nicholas Tanner, Joseph Carpenter, John Butter- 
worth, Eldad Kingsley, and Benjamin Alby united together 
in a serious covenant.” This was the first Baptist church 
in those regions, and for some time they enjoyed peace. 
But, as the apostle of old, troubles awaited Myles every- 
where. He kindled the jealousy of the Pedobaptist 
churches of the colony against him, and, at their encour- 
agement, the Civil Court of Plymouth gave its influence 
against them. John Myles was summoned before the court, 
and he was fined, July 2, 1667, five pounds; John Brown, 
five pounds; and Nicholas Tanner, five pounds; for estab- 
lishing worship without the recommendation of the court to 
the disturbance of the peace of the place. The judge, 
Thomas Prince, who also was the governor, said: ‘‘ And we 
judge that your remaining in Rehoboth cannot be granted, 
as it is injurious to the peace of the church in the town; 
and we therefore command that all persons to whom it be- 
longs keep entirely away from such a meeting, in such a place 
or colony within this month. Again, on the condition that 
they move their congregation to some other place, and that 
they disturb not the same church in that place, and give 
us reasonable satisfaction respecting their principles, we 
know not but that they can have the consent of this 
Government.”” The same persecuting spirit was shown in 
this sentence that was seen in the treatment of Obadiah 
Holmes, Clark, and Crandall, in 1651, for presuming to 
endeavor to establish a Baptist church at Lynn, and 
that banished Roger Williams to the wilderness. It seems 
wonderful to us, in this age, that the same men who were 
persecuted in England, and who fled from persecution 
to America that they might enjoy liberty to worship God 
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according to the convictions of their consciences, should be- 
come the persecutors of those who differed from them in 
opinion. But such is the influence of every alliance of 
Church and State; and the Puritans of Plymouth did not 
escape from the effects of this relationship. This fact will 
remain as an indelible stain on the character of the Puritans. 

It seems that the court was satisfied with their religious 
sentiments, for, October 30, 1667, the court at Plymouth 
donated to Myles and his church a piece of land called New 
Meadow Creek, called at present Barrington, R. I., which 
was east of Rehoboth. The meeting-house was erected in 
the part now called Barrington, but the town was built on 
the other side of the river, where Myles dwelt, and was 
called Swansea, in remembrance of Swansea, Wales. This 
place soon became an important town. It was a town of 
Baptists, and was famous for its hospitality. Here, outside 
of Rehoboth, they dwelt, built, and had the liberty and 
peace they longed for. Myles preached also at Boston for 
nearly three years previous to 1669. ‘“‘ The liberty they en- 
joyed, with a’blessing on the ministry of Myles and others, 
caused,” says Backus, “‘ such increase in members that they 
agreed, in February, 1667, to divide into two congregations. 
But in 1678 they rescinded that action and resolved to 
build a chapel in Boston, leaving the subject of division until 
they establish an able and sufficient ministry there.” 

In 1678 Myles confined his ministry to Swansea, where 
he preached until the time of his death. Myles lived at this 
time in a house that was near the bridge that was named 
after him ‘‘ Myles Bridge,’’* and not far from the old meet- 
ing house. When the Indian War broke out in 1675, the 
Indians attacked this town at the time of worship. Many 
were wounded, one was killed, and much of the town was 

*Hon. Horatio Gates Jones says that ‘‘even now, in 1886, it is known as 


‘* Myles Bridge,” and that he has visited the place and crossed the bridge over 
the Palmer River,” which is a branch of Warren River. [Translator.] 
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burnt. Myles’ house was made a fortification. The church 
erected a new house of worship in 1679, and a parsonage 
was built for Myles about the same time, where he dwelt 
until the time of his death in 1683. ‘‘The learned and godly 
Myles slept,” says Backus, ‘‘ February 3, 1683, and his name 
is loved to this day among us.” He was at that time 
about 62 years of age, and had been in the ministry about 
38 years, and 34 of,them with the Baptists in Wales and 
America. The place of his burial is not known, said his 
successor, Thatcher, but he left behind him a character that 
will be admired as long as the Palmer River flows. 


JOHN JONEs. 
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III. 


THE PRECIOUS STONES IN AARON’S 
BREASTPLATE. 


On the 15th of March the Society of Arts in London 
was entertained with a lecture by Mr. Alfred Phillips on 
“Gems in their Application to the Goldsmith.” The speaker 
represents one of those ancient and honorable English firms 
in which a business has come down in one family for several 
generations. In the course of his lecture Mr. Phillips spoke 
of the ancient Jewish gem cutters, and his remarks called 
forth a learned response from Mr. George Birdwood, the 
president of the Society. 

The following notes and the accompanying table contain 
the substance of what was said by Mr. Birdwood and others 
concerning the Breastplate of Judgment and the foundation 
stones of the New Jerusalem : 

In order to make the matter plain to the readers of this 
review some explanatory matter is added upon gems in 
general so far as they are related to the study of the Bible. 

Aaron’s breastplate was square in form, eight inches 
either way, set with twelve different gems in four rows, each 
gem engraved with the name of one of Jacob’s sons. Two 
difficulties are in the way of correctly interpreting this 
breastplate: 1. No one knows how to translate the Hebrew 
words used in describing the stones themselves, and 2, 
Josephus, the Vulgate, and the authorized version give a 
different order for the stones. All we can know must be 
ascertained by a careful study of gems throughout the 
Scripture and in ancient writers. The first breastplate made 
by Aaron was lost during the Babylonian captivity. The 
second breastplate, with names in Chaldaic, fell into the 
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hands of the Romans at the capture of Jerusalem, and was 
deposited in the Temple of Concord. 

The New Jerusalem is described in Revelation as having 
twelve foundations of surpassing beauty, as indicated by 
the color of the precious stones. From the bottom upward 
the order was, jasper, dark green; sapphire, or lapis lazuli, 
looking like a serene sky adorned with stars; chalcedony, 
opalescent white and blue; emerald or smaragdus, transpar- 
ent green; sardonix, red and white; sardius or carnelian, 
bright red; chrysolite, pale, yellowish green; beryl, or 
aqua marine, sea green; topaz, yellowish green; chrysoprase, 
dark green ; jacinth, hyacinth, rich crimson; and, crowning 
all, the purple amethyst. The lower six commence with 
dark green and shade off into light green topped with reds 
deepening in shade upward. The second six pass through 
another gradation of greens, terminatingin crimson and purple. 

Mr. Birdwood’s table gives in consecutive columns the 
twelve stones of Aaron’s breastplate (Exod. xxviii, 17-20) in 
Hebrew and in several versions ; the corresponding tribes of 
Israel; the signs of the zodiac; the zodiacal stones, and 
the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem. 

The regular order of the zodiacal signs and precious 
stones, and of the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem, 
is shown by the numerals preceding them. The numbers 
attached to the names of the tribes of Israel in the column 
devoted to them have reference in regular order to the fol- 
lowing mentions: 

1. The order of birth. (Gen. xxx and xxxi.) 

2. The order of motherhood. (Exod. i, 2-4.) 

3. The order of the blessing of Jacob. (Gen. xlix.) 

4. The order of numbering. (Numb. i.) 

5. The order of encampment. (Numb. ii.) 

For example, the tribe of Reuben is first mentioned in 
all except in the order of encampment, where he is fourth 
and Judah first. 
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Of the Hebrew names in the second column, odem 
means “ red ;” dareketh, “ flashing ;” nophek, “ glowing;” the 
rest are meaningless. The best clue to their identification 
is the foundation stones of the New Jerusalem and identical 
zodiacal stones. Mr. Birdwood identifies dareketh with 
lapis lazuli, whose earthy blue ground is flashed all over 
with lustrous metallic flecks and zigzags. 

Josephus (Antiq. iii; vii, 5) states that the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel were inscribed on the twelve stones 
of the breastplate in the order of the birth of the sons of 
Jacob. This order was broken up when Gad, the seventh 
in order of birth, took the place of the Levites in the mus- 
tering of the tribes (Numb. i) and the dareketh stone on the 
breastplate. 

Issachar, ninth in order of birth, took the fifth place in 
the order of mustering, and with it the Sapir, ascribed to 
Dan by Josephus. Zebulon, tenth by birth, took the sixth 
place, and the jahalom, ascribed by Josephus to the sixth 
born, Naphtali. es 

This rule of transposition, according to Mr. Birdwood, 
fails to explain the difference of allotment of the remaining 
six stones among the remaining six tribes, as indicated by 
Josephus on the one hand and on the other accepted by 
Rabbinical tradition. The reason may be that the division 
of the tribe of Joseph into the two tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh led to an arbitrary attribution of the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth stones to Ephraim, 
Manasseh, Benjamin, Dan, Asher and Naphtali respect- 
ively. Of these, Asher, transferred from the eighth place 
of birth to the eleventh in numbering, keeps his stone, shedo ; 
and Benjamin, raised from the twelfth birthplace to the 
ninth in numbering, also keeps his stone jaspeh. But Eph- 
raim, put in the seventh place in the numbering, does not 
take the /eshem stone of Gad, but the tenth stone, ¢harshish, 
of Zebulon ; and Manasseh, put in the eighth place, does not 
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take the eighth stone, shebo of Asher, but the eleventh, sho- 
ham of Joseph, for which there is obvious reason. Dan, 
brought down from the fifth birthplace to the tenth in num- 
bering, does not take the ¢harshish of Zebulon, but the 
seventh stone, /eshem of Gad; Naphtali, brought down 
from the sixth birthplace to the twelfth in numbering, does 
not get the twelfth stone, jaspeh of Benjamin, but is associ- 
ated with the ninth stone, achlamah of Issachar. This is 
inexplicable ; but after all it creates a difficulty only in the 
case of three out of the twelve stones of the breastplate. 
It might have been supposed that the supersession of Reuben 
as first of the twelve tribes of Judah, would have led to the 
appropriation of the odem stone to Judah; which would 
have completely harmonized the arrangement of the twelve 
tribes in their encampment with that of the twelve stones in 
the breastplate; but the tradition which ascribes the odem 
to Reuben, and the jaspeh to Benjamin has never faltered 
and may not be tampered with. It is remarkable that the 
encampment order of the tribes is, as it would be said in 
India, right handed; and of the corresponding stones in the 
breastplate left-handed. 

Mr. Birdwood finds a_ striking comparison between 
Aaron’s breastplate and the Hindu amulet, the xava ratua, 
or “nine gems,” universally worn in India, and representing 
primarily the seven planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Sol, Mercury, 
and Luna, the Ariform moon being represented by three 
gems instead of one. 

The “ breast of Aaron” was in like manner a zodiacal 
instead of a planetary palladium. In like manner the stones 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem find their analogy in the Book of 
Tobit. The twelve stones of the New Jerusalem are identi- 
cal also with the twelve stones assigned from the earliest 
tradition with the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

The great difficulty presented by “ Aaron’s breastplate ” 
is in determining the stones of which it is made up. They 
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were most probably identical with those forming the foun- 
dation of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

The next difficulty is in assigning the twelve stones, 
which we should always call by their Hebrew names, to the 
twelve tribes they are intended to represent. Josephus says 
that the names of the sons of Jacob were engraved on the 
stones, beginning with the odem of Reuben, and ending with 
the jaspeh of Benjamin, in the order of their birth; but this 
does not agree with the Rabbinical tradition. 

In considering the breastplate as a similitude of the 
heavens, and that the distribution of the twelve tribes might 
be on a horiscopic basis, Mr. Birdwood sought the clue to 
this distribution in the order of the encampment of the tribes 
in trines. (Numb. ii.) On the east, Judah, Issachar, Zebu- 
lon; on the south, Reuben, Simeon and Gad; on the west, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamim; on the north, Dan, 
Asher, and Naphtali. 

By counting south, east, north, west (Exodus xxviii,17- 
20), we get the order of the stones in their four rows; by 
counting east, south, west, north, we get the order of Num- 
bers ii. Reuben, Simeon, and Gad (for Levi) leave the post 
of honor (east) and are regulated to the south. The six 
more favored tribes correspond with the six diurnal signs, 
the six less favored with the nocturnal. 

The tabular view on the next page shows the positions 
and associations hinted at. 

This explains the order of stones in Exodus xxviii, 
17-20, and confines the tradition which has always assigned 
the odem stone to Reuben, and the jaspeh to Benjamin, the 
only absolute identifications of the whole twelve. It will be 
noticed also that this registration places Judah in the sign 
of Leo. 

Mr. Birdwood has rejected from his own column in the 
table the diamond, sapphire, emerald, topaz, and ruby. 
The reason is plain, These are the hardest substances 
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known. The diamond can be ground only with its own 
powder, the others only by corundum and diamond dust. 
Even in our day it is almost impossible to engrave upon a 
diamond, and Mr. Phillips tells us the ancients could not 
possibly engrave the ruby, and its cousins, the oriental em- 
eralds, and the sapphires, with their appliances. The amber 
of the Revised Version is rejected because it is too soft, 
being no harder than tough gypsum. 


North—Left—Water—White. 





| | 
Naphtali. | Dan. Asher. 


Achlamah. Leshun. Shebo. 


Cancer. | Scorpio. | Pisces. 
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Shoham. Jahalom. 
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| Capricornus. Virgo, | Taurus. 














South—Right—Earth— Yellow. 


The other gems in the various columns stand as follows 
respect to hardness nearly : 
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Beryl, 

Aqua marine 

Ligure (Beryl), 

Jacinth, Hyacinth, 

Carbuncle, 

Agate, 

Amethyst, 

Carnelian, Sardius, t 

Chalcedony, 

Chrysoprase topaz, 

Jasper, 

Onyx, 

Sardonyx, 

Chrysolite (Cat’s-eye), 

Lapis lazuli, 

These gems have been from time immemorial the pride 
of the engraver, being at the same time hard enough to 
take the finest touches, and yet not absolutely refractory to 
very early methods of treatment. 

Burnham, in an excellent work on precious stones, 
endeavors to show the relative popularity of the various 
materials for gem engraving by enumerating those of 
various material in the Schaaffhausen collection. The 


following show the stones mentioned in our list: 


From this list are wanting the diamond, because of its 
hardness, the amber, on account of its softness, the agate, on 
account of its cheapness, and the carbuncle, because this word 
denotes a method of cutting and color, rather than material. 

Washington, D. C. Otis T. MASTON. 
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IV. 
THE TEMPTATION OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Church is meant the people of God. Ideally, we 
should define it as comprising all regenerate souls, believers 
in whose hearts glows a new life received from Christ. 
Practically and historically, we mean by the Church the 
body of those who acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, and profess to be believers in him, especially those 
who, receiving the Gospel in its purity, have been baptized, 
and are walking, in some degree, according to the teachings 
of the New Testament. 

The Church on earth is imperfect at best. It is liable, 
in the mysterious order of God’s ways, to fall under the law 
of degradation, and depart fundamentally and disastrously 
from the divine ideal. Satan, the great enemy of God and 
man, knows this; he devotes, therefore, his most earnest 
endeavors to corrupt the Church from the simplicity that is 
in Christ. His deadly craft has been wonderfully successful 
in the past; why may it not be so in the future? If we 
can discover the method of these devices, and so “be not 
ignorant of them,” it will be of great practical service. ‘To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed.” While various tempta- 
tions have assailed the people of God, and doubtless will 
continue to assail them, we are persuaded that there is one 
plausible, persistent, protean, comprehending a great variety 
of detail, but always the same in its essential features and in 
its purpose—one which deserves to be called, by way of 
pre-eminence, THE temptation of the Church. Here is found 
the danger which we wish to point out. And we lay down 
this proposition : 
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IN EVERY AGE THE ONE GREAT TEMPTATION OF THE 
CHURCH IS THE TEMPTATION TO SECULARIZE ITSELF. 


Satan is constantly striving to lead the Church, by his 
deceptive influences, to descend from the luminous heavens 
of its power and privilege to the earthly level of the natural 
man. For the truth of our proposition we shall appeal to 
the Bible and to history. But first of all we must note 
well the great truth of the spirituality of the Church and its 
necessary practical corollary, the total separateness of the 
spiritual and secular spheres. Only so can we hope to dis- 
cern the proper limitations of the Church’s activities, and 
gain an exact idea of what it is for the Church to secularize 
itself. 


By the spirituality of the Church is meant that the 
Church is not a development or improvement of human 
society or of anything naturally pertaining to our fallen 


world or race, but a new creation of God, a body of human 
beings regenerated and united to Christ by the Holy Spirit, 
who dwells in the midst of them and within each believer, 
and that everything in church life and action is to be in 
harmony with this wonderful origin and constitution, and on 
a plane above the natural life and evolution of man. Of 
course, then, the sphere of the Church is a spiritual sphere, 
while beneath that lies the secular sphere of natural man’s 
life and activity, in which every human being must, of neces- 
sity, have a part so long as he dwells here in a mortal body. 

By the secular sphere, therefore, is meant all that order 
of things, common to the Christian and the unconverted, in 
which man, as a human being dwelling on the earth in the 
flesh, lives, moves, and acts. This sphere includes labor, 
business, science, politics, and all else that belongs character- 
istically to the present life. 

And by the spiritual sphere is meant all that new and 
higher order of things originated by Christ through the 
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work of the Holy Spirit—hence called “ spiritual ”—in 
which regenerate men alone can live, move, and act—a 
sphere holy, heavenly, and, in some sense, supernatural. 
That these two spheres exist seems obvious from the 
very nature of the case. Their existence is recognized on 
every page of the New Testament. Even the corrupt 
Church of Rome acknowledges in words the distinction be- 
tween the spiritual and the secular, though in theory she has 
vitiated it, in practice trampled it under foot. To this new 
and higher order of things Christians belong; their work, 
mission, and weapons are purely spiritual. The great truth 
of the spirituality of the Church, with all that is obviously 
involved in it, has always been a fundamental tenet of the 
Baptists. It is fully recognized in the earliest Confession of 
Faith, put forth by modern Baptists, now known to be ex- 
tant—the Schleitheim Confession, bearing date of 1527.* 


It ought to be honored by our denomination, in theory and 
practice, always and everywhere, for it is an essential part of 
our conception of Christianity, one might almost say the 
essential part of it. 


*This Confession is given in full in Dr. Armitage’s History of the Baptists, 
pp- 949 ff. See also pp. 340-361. This Confession goes so far as to hold 
it inconsistent for a Christian to be a magistrate or take part in political 
affairs, since his is a heavenly citizenship. Doubtless this was an error not 
warranted by the sound and scriptural premises from which it was deduced. 
These noble confessors of the truth firmly grasped the great principle of the 
total separateness of the spiritual and secular spheres—a principle trampled 
ander the bloody feet of Rome for a thousand years, and rejected by the Re- 
formers to the infinite injury of Protestantism. Their error as to the right of a 
Christian man to be a magistrate, bear arms, etc., arose from a failure to grasp 
with equal clearness the idea of the duality of the life of a Christian man in this 
world. Nor was this error universal among the Swiss and German Baptists ot 
the sixteenth century. Some of them, nicknamed ‘‘ Swordsmen,” held that a 
Christian may lawfully be a magistrate and use force in the secular sphere ; 
while many called themselves ‘‘ Staffsmen ” to denote that, as peaceful pilgrims, 
they would do neither ; though it is said that, on great provocation, some of them 
were known to lay about them with their staves in a manner indicative of their 
having stout Baptist hearts. 
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But in order to avoid all extremes and all misapprehen- 
sions we must not forget that a Christian is a “ natural 
man” (in a good sense) as well as a spiritual man. He has 
rights and duties as an earthly citizen co-extensive with 
those of other men. But he performs those duties not as a 
Christian, but as a man. He exercises those rights not in 
his spiritual capacity, but simply as aman. He may vote 
or be a magistrate, but not in the capacity of a church 
member, any more than he ploughs or splits fire-wood as a 
church member. We must recognize the fact that there is 
a natural or secular sphere belonging to man as man in the 
present life; and that while the Christian remains in the body 
he must, of necessity, move and act in this sphere—not be- 
cause he is a Christian, but because he is a man. 

On the other hand, his higher life is in the spiritual 
sphere, which is the sphere of the Church, the body of 
which he is one of the members. And since the Church is 
a spiritual body, composed of regenerate souls, and in the 
spiritual sphere, its work must be spiritual. This work is: 
First, to prepare itself and each individual member for the 
glory that is to be revealed—‘to edify itself.” Second, to 
be a witness for Christ to the world (1) by exemplification, 
showing the beauty and attractiveness of the new life— 
“‘shining forth as do the heavenly lights in the world” ; 
(2) by proclaiming the Gospel—“ holding forth the word 
of life.” In this work of exemplification and testimony the 
ministry are the official leaders and teachers, while every 
Christian has his own appropriate part to perform; and, 
carefully considered, this definition of the work of the 
Church, and of the Christian in the Church, seems to be ex- 
haustive. This work is perfectly unique, and so are the 
means used and the forces relied on. All are spiritual. 
Our weapons are not carnal, 7. ¢., secular, but spiritual. 
Our ultimate dependence is on the Holy Spirit; and with 
his aid we rely upon grace, not upon law; upon love, not 
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upon force; upon forgiveness, not upon penalty. Our mis- 
sion towards those without is to melt, win, bless, save—then 
to train up for glory. This is the New Testament ideal of 
Church and Christian. 

Evidently, then, the life of a Christian on earth is a dua/ 
life. On one side of his being he belongs to the spiritual 
realm, sitting together with Christ in the Heavenlies, and 
acts in the spiritual sphere. On the other and lower side 
of his being he belongs to the natural or secular realm and 
must act in the secular sphere. It would seem that this 
statement could not but be accepted as self-evidently true ; 
and yet there are those who fail to see its truth; some even 
denying the validity of the distinction between the spiritual 
and the secular spheres. They say that the Christian should 
‘“‘spiritualize”’ everything, and they inquire: Ought not a 
Christian to be a Christian always and everywhere? and 
ought he not, whether he eats or drinks, or whatever he 
does, to do all to the glory of God? We emphatically 
answer both these questions in the affirmative; but this 
answer furnishes no argument against the duality in ques- 
tion. For that duality does not mean that the Christian is 
to be a godly and holy man only in the spiritual sphere, 
while he may be ungodly and unholy in the secular sphere. 
Far fromit. But it means this: that the Christian in the spirit- 
ual sphere, and so in church-life, and in what he does as a 
church-member, is to act and work on spiritual lines, for 
spiritual purposes, and with spiritual means. But on the 
secular side of his life, as a man, and not asa church-member, 
he is to act and work on natural lines, for natural purposes, 
and with natural means; but always according to righteous- 
ness, and so to the glory of God. Of course there are 
points of contact between the two spheres. For example, 
the Church needs money for buildings, salaries, fuel, etc., 
since these are necessary accessories to her work. But this 
money ought to be raised by voluntary contributions made 
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as a part of the worship of God—not simply after the methods 
of secular business, much less by means of questionable 
morality. Moreover, the Christian is bound, in his life, to 
subordinate the secular to the spiritual; and in the secular 
sphere to obey those commandments and principles which 
Christ has given to regulate his conduct in that sphere, that 
the lower may not be inharmonious with the higher nor be 
destructive of it. These commands and principles, exactly 
as given by revelation, ought to be taught from the pulpit, 
and gross infractions of divine precepts may be made the 
ground of church discipline. But it must be carefully noted 
that these precepts do not refer to the substance of secular 
pursuits, but to the points only where righteousness is in- 
volved. We will endeavor to make our meaning perfectly 
clear by a few examples. 

A Christian farmer does not cultivate the land as a 
church-member, but as a man. The Bible requires him to 
be diligent and just. Should he be notoriously lazy or dis- 
honest, the Church might take cognizance of the offense. 
But it is not the work of the ministry to teach him good 
farming He is to conduct his business according to his 
own judgment; the Church has nothing to do with that. 

A Christian voter may properly be exhorted from the 
pulpit to exercise the great trust of the franchise conscien- 
tiously and independently ; should he sell his vote for money 
he may be rebuked or excluded. But the pulpit has no 
right to instruct him for what party or men or measures he 
ought to vote. The Church has nothing to do with his 
voting; he does not vote as a church-member, but as a man. 
If the Church seeks to control the franchise of its members 
by resolutions, preaching, so-called prayers, pressure of 
ecclesiastical public opinion or ostracism, it has grossly 
departed from its spiritual work, and become an oppressor ; 
and its dictation ought to be resisted and repelled. 

Eating and drinking are carnal acts, 7. ¢., acts pertaining 
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to the carnal or secular sphere. No one, we presume, will 
pretend that a Christian eats or drinks as a church-member, 
except at the Communion. Yet gluttony and drunkenness 
are sins forbidden by Christ, and for which one is amendable 
to church discipline. But the Church has nothing to do 
with questions of expediency, hygiene, taste or expenditure. 
If I do not transgress Christ’s commands by the sins just 
mentioned, I have a right to eat and drink, at my table, 
what and when and how I will. The pulpit has no message 
to instruct me, the church no jurisdiction here, and it would 
be my duty to resent and repel any attempt at interference, 
as a menace to the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free. 

A minister of the gospel is still a citizen, and has the 
right, in the secular sphere, to vote, and also to discuss 
secular themes by tongue or pen, just as he has a right to 
exercise a trade or engage in business. These things he 
does, if at all, not as a minister but asa man. Moreover, as 
a soldier does not entangle himself with the affairs of this life, 
so, since a minister’s life-calling is a spiritual one, and of mo- 
mentous importance, he ought to exercise his rights in 
secular affairs with great caution, willing to forego whatever 
he lawfully may, which would interfere with the great object 
of his life. Asto this he must judge for himself. In the 
spiritual sphere, which includes the pulpit, while he ought not 
to ‘‘ be made a sinner for a word,” an allusion or an illustra- 
tion, he ought not to discuss secular themes. He was not sent 
by Christ to discuss them. In the secular sphere, he ought 
not to accept dictation from his associates, his parishioners, 
or the Christian public. As a man he is free, though under 
law to Christ and to the one supreme service, to which, 
divinely called, he has voluntarily devoted himself. 

_ Again, the jurisdiction of the Church over secular acts is 
confined strictly to acts required or forbidden by Christ. 
How wise the restriction! Suppose that the ministry were 
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to attempt to give full instruction in all secular matters. 
Forty years of preparatory study would leave the ablest man 
alive incompetent in many directions. Only by strictly con- 
fining itself to its proper function can the pulpit attain high 
usefulness in its spiritual work. 

Once more, the limited power of teaching and discipline 
committed to the Church as to secular acts is purely for 
spiritual ends, not for ends economic, utilitarian, humani- 
tarian, or political. And this power relates and reaches to 
its own members alone. It has no call and no authority to 
‘judge those who are without.” It has no mission to reform 
them, or teach them ethics. Teaching morality to the un- 
converted tends to nullify the gospel command of imme- 
diate repentance, and leads to self-righteousness, not to 
salvation. The Church may wield the holy law of God, but 
only as a weapon to break down pride and produce con- 
viction of sin. Her mission is to hold up Christ, to win 
men, when won to teach the new converts to live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present age, keeping the com- 
mands of Christ, which of course include biblical righteous- 
ness in the secular sphere. Beyond these limits the Church 
and the pulpit have neither message nor jurisdiction. 

The Church can be corrupted only by the intrusion of 
non-spiritual elements; and the surest way to this evil result 
is for the Church to lose sight of the distinction between the 
secular and the spiritual, and so, leaving its own proper 
mission, to enter on and into the activities of the secular 
sphere. In so doing not only will its saving work be 
neglected and perhaps abandoned, but the church itself will 
become unspiritual, and so deteriorate; if the process goes far 
enough, it will become apostate. Satan understands this per- 
fectly ; hence no wonder if he transforms himself into an angel 
ot light, and with his most fascinating witcheries endeavors 
to lead God's people from the true path, and to fill their minds 
with vain projects and delusive expectations. 
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We repeat, the great temptation of the Church in all 
ages has been the temptation to secularize itself, of course 
under the guise of promoting religion and righteousness ; 
and for the truth of this statement we appeal first to the 
Bible. 

There are pregnant analogies in the Old Testament. 
The primal temptation was to seek for spiritual and mental 
good outside the sphere of faith and obedience. Israel was 
constantly overcome by the temptation to abandon its pecu- 
liar sphere as a covenant people, and to assimilate itself to 
the surrounding pagan nations. 

When our Lord had planted the germ of the Church by 
being himself baptized, an act of identification with his 
people, he was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted by the devil. In the last and subtlest of these 
terrible assaults he was confronted with the identical temp- 
tation of which we speak, but gorgeous in its form and gi- 
gantic in its proportions. Knowing well that he was des- 
tined to be king of Israel, and of all the earth, he knew also 
that natural hearts were unfit for the Kingdom of God, and 
that men in natural bodies could not inherit its eternal 
glories. Between him and the Kingdom lay a ministry of 
toil, a cross of divine self-sacrifice,ea retiring into the depths 
of the heavens while a spiritual Church should be gathered 
out of all nations by spiritual means. But Satan proposed 
to put him into immediate possession of royal power, that he 
might at once rule Israel and the world, by carnal means, 
and in a carnal way; though of course the temptation was 
cloaked with suggestions of bettering the condition of man- 
kind, and establishing universally the true religion and right- 
eousness. This plausible but hollow proposal was instantly 
rejected by the Saviour, and his whole ministry was in har- 
mony with this rejection. Of subverting bad governments, 
of reforming abuses and evil, of better laws or public morals, 
he said not aword. He refused to decide civil causes, or to 
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discuss political questions, though presented “ in their moral 
aspect.” He declared his Kingdom to be not of this world, 
z. é., not secular, and that those who take the sword to pro- 
mote his cause shall perish by the sword—shall ruin them- 
selves and their enterprize. His great commission was not ° 
to revolutionize society, or to rule, reform, or regenerate this 
world. It was simply to preach the Gospel, baptize believers, - 
and teach them his commandments. 

The Apostles strictly followed his directions and ex- 
ample. Under frightfully corrupt governments, surrounded 
by monstrous forms of vice, oppression and misery, they 
never said a word about political and social problems, about 
better legislation, social conditions or public morals. They 
declared that the weapons of their warfare were not carnal, 
z. é., secular, but spiritual. Their sole aim was the conver- 
sion of sinners and the edification of the body of Christ, 
looking for his Coming and Kingdom. Teaching obedience 
to civil law, not forbidding a Christian to exercise political 
rights and functions in the secular sphere, they kept the 
Church strictly in the spiritual sphere, and devoted them- 
selves exclusively to their spiritual work, using only spiritual 
means. In this course they were faithfully followed by the 
primitive Christians and ministers. 

And now reaching the close of the canon of the New 
Testament, we must look to history for further confirmation 
of our statement concerning the temptation of the Church. 

The direct result of the course pursued by the Apostles 
and early Christians was an amazing growth of the Church, 
strength to survive most terrible persecutions, victory over the 
gigantic power of imperial Rome. The indirect result was 
a great social change, an extraordinary amelioration in the 
condition of men. What a profound philosophy underlies 
the divine plan! If the Apostles had attempted social 
change and amelioration they would have effected nothing. 
But these followed indirectly, yet naturally and necessarily, 
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the success of the spiritual work of the Church. Nothing 
permanently good can be done for fallen men till they be- 
come sons of God; then everything good, even secular 
good, will follow as a matter of course. Make the tree good 
and the fruit will be good. 

Unhappily the Church had hardly begun to be, before it 
began to be corrupted through the wiles of Satan. Paul had 
written to the Corinthians, ‘‘ But I fear lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve by his subtlety, so your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
This corruption, byintrusion of non-spiritual elements, did not 
for generations take the form of the Church’s openly enter- 
ing the realm of secular activities—it could not well do so in 
the circumstances—it wrought more secretly by the intro- 
duction of carnal ideas tending to Jewish ritualism, and later 
to what we may quite accurately describe as High Church 
Episcopal ritualism, Infant baptism at length began to creep 
in—a masterpiece of Satanic invention, since it subverted the 
spiritual constitution of the Church. At this moment, while 
the Church was kept comparatively pure by persecution, 
though beginning to be weakened by error, the Emperor 
Constantine avowed himself a Christian, and resolved to 
protect, endow, and exalt the Church, to aid it by legal 
enactments, to suppress paganism by law. Fatal gifts! The 
Church listened to the voice of the tempter, bringing the 
same ‘temptation which Christ rejected in the wilderness; 
imagined that her kingdom had come and proceeded to take 
possession. The result was appalling. The Church smitten 
with decay; infant baptism and all sorts of superstition 
established, finally culminating in the papacy; the cry of 
the Donatist, ‘What has Cesar to do with the Church ?” 
silenced by violence; the Church a persecutor, ruthlessly 
murdering God’s faithful witnesses; a thousand years of 
darkness and spiritual tyranny, together with ignorance, 
oppression and misery; such was the result. Will any man 
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look at this picture and pronounce the theme of this article 
uncalled for or unprofitable? 

At length the darkness began to be dispelled. Luther 
and the other Reformers courageously broke with Rome, 
and in some measure recovered and preached the truth. 
They started on the road that led directly to the camp of 
the Baptists, especially the ‘‘swordsmen,” so-called. Dis- 
cerning presently whither they were going, their half-opened 
eyes were dazzled by the full light of heavenly truth, they 
turned back, retained infant baptism and a State Church, 
and became remorseless persecutors of those who under- 
stood and carried out the doctrine of the spirituality of the 
Church. And the consequences were lamentable. In Ger- 
many we have seen infidels teaching theology(!) in universities. 
founded for Christian purposes, and prostitutes required, in 
order to procure a permit under police restrictions, to pro- 
duce evidence of their membership in the State Church. In 
England the attempt to establish a “ reign of the saints” 
was soon followed by a return of the Stuarts and a reign of 
the butchers and the harlots. In New England the Puri- 
tans essayed a theocracy, retaining infant baptism, closely 
uniting state and church, making church membership a 
condition of suffrage, obliterating the line between the 
spiritual and the secular, and naturally persecuting Baptists 
and Quakers. And among their lineal descendants we have 
seen one apostasy, the Unitarian, an accomplished fact; 
while another is just now brewing under our eyes—the (so- 
called) New Theology. 

These teachings of the Bible and warnings from history 
ought to be enough to keep all true Christians, and especially 
all Baptists, forever upon their guard. With solemn voice 
they admonish us jealously to observe the distinction between 
the natural and the spiritual spheres, and promptly to resist 
the least tendency to secularize the Church. But they seem 
to be unavailing. To-day this great temptation assails the 
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Church and seems likely to prevail. It comes in a new 
dress, but it is in essence and substance precisely the same 
as of yore. It comes in the shape of projects for ruling, 
reforming and regenerating the world, by the use on the 
part of the Church of secular and carnal means; but it 
comes, of course, in a fashion adapted to present circum- 
stances, 

So long as the Church is weak and liable to persecution, 
Christians are apt to devote themselves to the Lord, and to 
his work, much as the primitive disciples did. But in 
process of time, as now, the Church comes to be numerous, 
rich, and influential ; recognized as a potent factor in our 
civilization; and somewhat weakened by decay of piety and 
an increased percentage of unregenerate members—which 
seem sure to follow the coming of rest and prosperity. Mean- 
time the indirect results of Christianity are marked and ap- 
parent in the outside world. Power descends, impalpable and 
unseen, and diffuses itself; intellectual ferment ensues among 
the people at large; the public conscience is stirred; evils 
long borne in silence become intolerable; philanthropies . 
arise ; men’s minds are agitated by all manner of new as- 
pirations and projects, some reasonable, others wild and 
visionary. Civil liberty follows in the track of pure Christi- 
anity, religious liberty becomes the law of the land. 
Christian men see these indirect results of the gospel in the 
world and rejoice, as well they may; they eagerly hope for 
further improvements, and justly point to those already 
effected as strong proofs of the divine origin of our holy 
religion. It were well if they would always keep in mind 
that these good things are only the indirect results of a 
divine and spiritual process directed and devoted to far . 
higher and eternal ends. 

Good men then look around them and see great evils 
still existing. And the thought comes, If the Church has 
already accomplished so much indirectly for the world, 
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what might not be done by purposed and concerted en- 
deavor? In our country an exaggerated estimate prevails 
of the power of legislation to promote morality and human 
welfare ; votes control legislation; every man is a voter ; 
hundreds of thousands of voters profess to be Christians, and 
multitudes more can be influenced by the Church. Go to, 
now, it is said, let us utilize this great democratic force, let 
us organize it, let us bring to bear the machinery of prayer, 
preaching, Sunday-school, ecclesiastical organization, eccle- 
siastical public opinion, the religious press, and the influence 
of women ; let us, thus armed, go to the polls, and through 
the ballot box secure legislation that will cure the evils of 
society and help on the work of the Church; let us, in a 
word, rule the world in the interest of righteousness and 
human happiness. So, in a new form, but the same in sub- 
stance, comes the great temptation of the Arch-Deceiver to 
the Church to-day. 

The evils just now most prominent in the list of. objects 
of attack by the Church are intemperance, misuse of the 
Lord’s day, and immorality in some of its forms. The first 
is to be extirpated, if possible, by constitutional and statu- 
tory prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all ‘‘ bever- 
ages ’’ containing alcohol. The second is to be suppressed 
by stringent ‘Sunday laws.” Some are willing to accept 
what is known as “ High License” and milder Sunday 
laws as measures partial, tentative, and temporary. As to 
the third, men, and even women, are clamoring in favor of 
raising ‘‘ the age of consent” to eighteen, without in the 
least comprehending the legal and practical effects that 
would follow. The point which we emphasize is that all 
this and much more is done under the name of Christian 
work. Ministers are exhorted to take the lead in enforcing 
anti-liquor and Sunday laws and in many cases zealously 
respond; churches send delegates to ‘Law and Order 
Leagues ;” pulpits resound with laws, elections, votes, 
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prosecutions, etc. In certain States, lately, many ministers 
and churches, as such, have zealously engaged in the 
abortive attempt to secure constitutional prohibition by 
popular vote. And while the subjects just named are now 
prominent, no reason appears why others, such as political 
corruption, the so-called ‘labor question,” and many more, 
will not in their turn become the objects of similar efforts. 

This article does not raise, and much less attempt to 
answer, the inquiry as to what may be duty of good citizens, 
including, of course, Christian citizens, in dealing with these 
questions of public policy and police; nor does it attempt to 
discuss the merits or demerits of proposed political and 
legal remedies for evils in society. Such inquiries belong 
exclusively to the secular sphere, and have nothing to do 
with the spiritual sphere, unless, indeed, it can be shown 
that any such proposed remedy comes in conflict with the 
revealed will of God; and, in this paper, we waive the 
question whether this is actually true of any project now on 
foot. Let prohibition, for instance, considered simply as a 
measure of public policy, be regarded as wise, just, and 
beneficent, or as unjust, impracticable, and tyrannical. It 
makes no manner of difference, so far as the purposes of this 
discussion are concerned. And so of other matters: let 
men think what they will of “High License,” ‘“ Sunday 
Laws,” legal protection to females, or ‘“ Civil Service 
Reform.” The question now before us is not what ought 
to be done in the secular sphere. The question is, Have the 
Church and the ministry, as such, the right to enter that . 
sphere ? We do not ask, What is the best thing to do? We 
demand to know by what authority the Church and ministry 
of Jesus Christ, as such, do anything whatever in these 
matters. 

Let it also be added that no man’s motives are by us 
here impugned. To thousands of good men the entrance ot 
the Church into politics appears to be a duty, especially in 
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regard to what they call “moral questions.” Believing 
themselves to be serving God and humanity, and to be 
legitimately engaged in removing obstacles to the cause of 
Christ, they devoutly ask God’s blessing, while they carry 
resolutions in ecclesiastical assemblies, send church delegates 
to political conferences, preach in favor of prohibition, 
prostrate themselves before magistrates, imploring their 
intervention to save the Lord’s day, and organize and make 
orations in order to elect candidates for office pledged to do 
their will. Those who refuse to join in al! this appear to 
them to be “obstructives” worthy of pity, perhaps of 
reproach and contempt. But sincerity proves nothing. It 
is a master-stroke of infernal policy when Satan can bring 
good men to enter sincerely and enthusiastically upon a 
wrong and dangerous path. The great and good Eusebius, 
lauding Constantine and helping him to secularize the 
Church, did more deadly harm to Christianity than Porphyry 
or Julian. Our chief perils are always from within—never 
Srom without. Herein is the wisdom of the Serpent. 

What is to be said of the character and consequences of 
this new secularization of the Church in the light of the New 
Testament and of the teachings of history ? 

I. It is contrary to the will of God. For it no warrant 
can be found in the New Testament. It is virtually, yet 
emphatically, forbidden by principle, teaching, and exam- 
ple. Besides, what a pitiful confession of weakness and un- 
_ belief is involved in the implied acknowledgment that the 
spiritual means provided are insufficient, and that we must 
implore the help of magistrates and betake ourselves to 
politics and policemen in order to do our work success- 
fully! Such disobedience, weakness, and unbelief, cannot 
expect the blessing of God, no matter how promising the 
path may appear. 

II. This plan will failin the long run. Fail, we mean, 
to extirpate evils and purify society. For the great majority 
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of mankind are depraved and selfish. Leviathan is not so 
tamed. And temporary successes will be more disastrous 
than mortifying defeats, for we shall by them be encouraged 
to persevere in this false way. The farther we go in it, the 
farther we must go. If it is right for the Church to engage in 
the work of procuring legislation for ‘moral ends,” it must 
be right for the Church to engage in enforcing such legislation 
when procured. Our activities will then be largely given 
to prosecutions, convictions, manufacturing public sentiment, 
and also to manipulating politics and elections in ordertokeep 
what we have gained. How utterly foreign is all this to the 
New Testament picture of church work and activity! What 
rational man can hope that this is the way to thevictory prom- 
ised to the Church, no matter what his views may be in 
regard to the time and relations of that victory ? The “‘post- 
millenarian ” expects the conversion of the world, more or 
less complete, before the Second Advent; but, if sober and 
evangelical, he expects it only by the preaching of the gos- 
pel and the outpouring of the Spirit. What could such adi- 
version of the energies of the Church effect except to hinder 
these saving processesand postpone the hoped-for millennium 
for centuries? The premillenarian expects no constitutional 
change in this present evil age; but he looks to see God’s 
Elect called out from the world by the word and Spirit of 
God; and, if sober and evangelical, labors for the salvation 
of souls, and rejoices therein. What could the substitution 
of carnal methods for spiritual accomplish but to lead the 
Church astray and bring on rapidly the last great apostacy ? 
Taking either of these views, we must condemn this “ new 
departure” of secularization. 

III. The instant effect within the Church will be conten- 
tion, confusion, and every evil work. Solong as the Church 
keeps itself strictly to its spiritual work, Christian men can 
leave their secular differences at her portal, and lovingly 
unite in serving Christ. Democrat, Republican, Third Party 
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men, Fourth and Fifth Party men, if such there be, will 
know nothing in the Church but Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified. But let the Church enter upon political work, and 
strife begins, This applies as truly to politics of the so- 
called moral kind as to old-fashioned partizan politics. To 
illustrate: Suppose a movement, set on foot to procure legis- 
lation of any sort, alleged to be for righteousness and hu- 
man welfare. And suppose that of the members ofa church 
who are voters, one only approves. To all the rest the 
movement seems based on wrong principles and unwise. 
No dissention need arise. In the secular sphere each one 
has the right to speak and act according to his own judgment ; 
within the church—nothing! The majority have no right 
to ostracize that solitary member, to commit him by any 
church action or resolutions, to treat him unkindly. He is 
free as air to act in the secular sphere—not from church dic- 
tation, but according to his own judgment; to act without 
censure or prejudice in the church, provided that he violate 
no teaching of the New Testament. And, should the case 
be exactly reversed, and the solitary member be in opposi- 
tion to the measure proposed in secular society, his rights, 
and the duty of the church, of course, would remain pre- 
cisely the same. 

The only apparent exception would be a case in which a 
proposed law or measure is found to be in conflict with the 
teachings of the Bible. It might then be the duty of the 
pulpit to explain those teachings and show the discrepancy. 
If the general sentiment and influence of Christians should 
be on the right side, that would be excellent. But this case 
is only an apparent exception. The Church has no right to 
enter the political arena, even to defeat an anti-biblical 
measure by political means. That should be left to citizens 
in their secular capacity. The sole duty of Church and pul- 
pit would be the duty of testimony. Nor even in this case 
has the Church any right to control the suffrage of its mem- 
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bers, or to call them to account, directly or indirectly, for 
their exercise of that trust. In cases where movements of 
this kind do not conflict with God’s revealed will, neither 
Church nor pulpit has message or mission, since neither ex- 
ists for secular ends. 

The same principle applies to all ecclesiastical bodies— 
missionary societies, conventions, associations, ministers’ 
conferences, etc. They were organized for spiritual ends. 
Political and legal matters were never submitted to their 
arbitrament by their constitutions or constituents. For them 
to take cognizance of secular matters, pass resolutions, and 
take action, is grossly to violate the fundamental Baptist 
principle of the spirituality of the Church. Besides, it is 
unbrotherly and oppressive thus to commit, or seek to com- 
mit, dissenting members as to outside questions. This prac- 
tice ought to be resisted and ended. The simple rule of 
relegating all secular matters to the secular sphere, will se- 
cure harmony and promote spirituality. Disregarding this 
rule, we can only expect contentions, alienations, proscrip- 
tions, secessions, and disintegrations. 

IV. Another enormous evil must follow—the utter aliena- 
tion of great masses of people from the Church and ministry. 
Already this has gone too far, and is loudly lamented. Now, 
let the ministers and churches appear as part of an organized 
political league ; let these people understand that it isa part 
of Christian and ministerial work to send out detectives and 
agents to spy out violations of Sunday and liquor laws; that 
at their back and at their beck stand the policeman and his 
club, the soldier and his bayonet, the court with fine and im- 
prisonment. Then, whether the law be just or unjust, myriads 
of these people will regard the Church as tyrant and enemy. 
When the minister of religion approaches them, hearts will 
be fast closed ; brows will wear the scowl of defiant hatred. 
And without Christ they must perish. Oh! ministers and 
followers of the compassionate Jesus, is this the way your 
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Master taught you? Using carnal weapons, and possibly 
hurt by carnal weapons, and then posing as martyrs! For 
shame! Leave the sword to the magistrate; go you to the 
dying with the love of Christ ! 

V. If the Church goes far in this false path her spiritual- 
ity will be destroyed—having begun in the Spirit she will end 
in the flesh. Prayer-meetings and caucuses will not co- 
alesce, The work of the Spirit and the grace of Christ will 
not assimilate with elections, political agitations, the sword 
of the magistrate. In the secular sphere these things are 
right, if rightly used; and the Christian citizen may do his 
duty there. But bring them into the church, and spiritual- 
ity dies. Ministers cannot be political orators and reform- 
ers—certainly not in their pulpits—and successfully preach 
Jesus. Churches cannot serve God and Mammon, 7. «., 
mingle the spiritual and the secular. When the attempt is 
made, the result is always the survival of the unfittest. 
Fierce zealotry for political and moral “reforms” requires 
no grace; and if this be church work, natural men can do it. 
From such perversion and turmoil the Holy Dove of peace 
will withdraw. Measureless calamity! What is to become 
of the edification of saints, the conversion of sinners, the 
purity of Christianity ? Nay, more: take away the spirit- 
uality of the Church, and you have removed that mighty 
force which indirectly but effectually has always promoted 
the secular good of the world. Eager quickly to realize 
greater riches, you have killed the hen that lays the golden 
egg. You have fulfilled the saying, ‘ He that saves his life 
shall lose it.” 

VI. Nor will the evil stop here. Disobedience to God 
as to nature and methods of work will naturally lead to dis- 
obedience in other respects. The Bible will be perverted in 
order to sustain favorite ideas and projects, or its teaching 
ignored. Christian ordinances will not escape mutilation. 
The sphere and work of woman will be perverted, to the en- 
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dangering of the foundations of society. Who knows that 
the secularized Church may not yet undertake to settle the 
‘labor question” by crude and dangerous experiments, or 
to “abolish poverty” by quackeries that disregard the 
sacred rights of property? Already direful signs begin to‘ 
appear that plain teachings of God’s word fail to command 
obedience in the Church. Already we are told that the 
nineteenth century is a law unto itself. Already men do 
not hesitate to change the contents of the cup of the “‘ com- 
munion of the blood of Christ.” Already many Eves, 
banded together under a Christian name, like their first 
mother unconscious instruments of the tempter, like her 
urge the Church and the ministry to eat the forbidden fruit 
of secularism, and to accept “ reforms against nature” and 
against Scripture; like her, too, fondly dreaming of “ be- 
coming gods to know good and evil,” as they enter into 
politics and seek to transcend the sphere assigned to 
woman, not only by the Bible, but by the intuitions of 
woman herself. Already the “things done in secret,” of 
which Paul says “ it is a shame even to speak,” are made the 
theme of public lectures by women; and societies and 
leagues are formed in which, of necessity, things must 
be discussed, which, like pitch, cannot be promiscuously 
handled without defilement. Unless the Church turns 
back to its own appropriate work, and abides by the word 
of God, who can foretell what abnormal and monstrous 
forms of life may appear in Church and State, with the gigan- 
tic figure of Anti-Christ ominously looming up in the ho- 
rizon of the future ? 

VII. Finally, this temptation, if successful, will conduct 
the Church, as it has done repeatedly before, to apostasy, 
but this time to an apostasy far worse and more hopeless 
than that of Rome. The germs ofsuch an apostasy already 
appear—they only need to grow and fructify. In a country 
like ours, where suffrage is universal, political action by 
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ministers and churches, as such, only needs to be carried in- 
to all the ramifications of which it is capable, in order to 
bind together Church and State, not in a mere alliance, but in 
a union closer, more inextricable and more deadly than the 
‘world has ever seen. Then, instead of the free spiritual life 
of Christianity, we shall have a church-life secular, political. 
and ever degenerating more and more. Instead of the 
commandments of Jesus, we shall have a new “tradition of 
men,” a set of “reforms,” a code of human rules and con- 
ventional morality, inevitably accompanied by self-right- 
eousness, pharisaism, fanaticism and intolerance ; perhaps 
by persecution of those who adhere to the good old way— 
for history ever repeats itself. Grant that you might have 
a great and mighty church controlling the nation— so has 
Russia—but the glory will have departed ; “Ichabod” will 
be written on that church. It may cut off a few select 
branches of the Upas tree of evil, but the trunk will remain 
and flourish. The Lord will withdraw his saving power. 
“Reform ” will be a poor substitute for regeneration. It 
can, at most, only mitigate a few of the symptoms of sin’s 
fitful fever, and leave immortal souls a prey to its everlasting 
burnings. 

To such an apostasy the present temptation of the 
Church to secularize itself directly and inevitably conducts, 
The tempter, an angel of light in appearance, shows us all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. He pre- 
sents to us an enchanting picture of society reformed from 
great evils, ruled by righteousness, regenerated by legis- 
lation and other carnal means directed by the Church. He 
only asks us, at present, to obliterate the line between the 
secular and the spiritual, and to bring the power and influ- 
ence of the Church to bear directly and earnestly upon 
politics, elections, legislation and the secular interests of 
the world in general. 

Future generations await our answer. If we discover 
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the fraud, if we reject the delusion, if we say, Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan! angels of peace and love will come and 
minister to us. God’s blessed work of salvation will go on 
in our hands, and the indirect, uplifting influence will secure 
all possible and practicable good in the secular sphere, by 
slow and safe processes, without secularizing the Church. 
Christian men will not be found wanting there, though the 
Church’s voice is silent inthe worldly din, though the Church 
confine itself strictly to its higher work. 

But if we yield to the tempter, and the process described 
in this paper goes on to its inevitable end, we know not 
what hope will remain except the one hope which no cre- 
ated power can take away: the hope of the return of our 
Lord in his glory. 


This article has been written with the deepest conviction 
of the truth and momentous importance of the message to 
which we have tried to give voice. The time to arrest an 
evil tendency is at an early stage, when many count words 
of warning as only the croaking of an alarmist. Five years, 
ten years, and it may be too late, for with us the world 
moves fast. We believe it to be the solemn and indispens- 
able duty of every Christian man, and especially of every 
Christian minister, who sees the peril, to declare his convic- 
tions in a tone that must be heard, and to resist the tide of 
fatal evil with dauntless courage, leaving personal conse- 
quences and the general result to God. 

JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 

Roxborough, Philadelphia. 
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V. 


PATRISTIC TESTIMONIES AS TO WINE, 
ESPECIALLY AS USED IN THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 


IN previous articles an attempt was made to ascertain: 
(1) “The meaning of yayin and oinos in Scripture,” and (2). 
“What was ‘the fruit of the vine’ which Jesus gave his 
disciples at the institution of the supper?” As to the 
former, it was found that the Bible furnishes no valid evi- 
dence that either yayin or oinos, when used without quali- 
fiying terms, ever denotes an unfermented drink; and as to-- 


the latter, it was found that there is good Rabbinic evidence 
that “ the fruit of the vine,” used by the Jews at the paschal 
supper in the time of Christ, was grape-wine mixed with 
three (or two) parts of water. Furthermore, as “the cup” 
drunk by the Jews at the paschal supper, and habitually 
called by them in the prayer of thanksgiving “the fruit of 
the vine,” was wine mixed with water, it was deemed cer- 
tain that “the cup” which Jesus gave his disciples, and 
referred to as “the (or this) fruit of the vine” was also, by 
every just rule of interpretation, ordinary grape-wine mixed 
with water in the proportions named above. 

There are, however, many true friends of temperance 
who reject these conclusions, and on the contrary assert that 
there were two kinds of wine in use at the tine of Christ, one 
unfermented and the other fermented. Of course they also- 
assert that Jesus himself never made use of the latter, but 
only of the former. Hence “the cup” which he gave his. 
disciples was unfermented grape-juice. In support of this. 
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view some of them have ventured to appeal to the Christian 
fathers, from Justin Martyr to Augustine ; nay, even to the 
language of Thomas Aquinas. It seems, therefore, desirable 
to complete our survey of the evidence bearing upon this 
question by looking at the patristic testimony. And the 
reader will pardon me for associating the language of Philo, 
of Alexandria, with that of the Christian fathers, since his 
language has been appealed to in favor of “‘ the two-wine 
theory,” and because he was a learned Jew living in the 
time of Christ, it may be supposed to have considerable 
weight. He is quoted by an advocate of the theory of two 
kinds of wine as saying: “It is evident that unmixed wine 
is poison.” Though unable to find this expression in 
Philo’s treatise on Drunkenness, it is proper to say that, if 
genuine, it only proves that he regarded pure wine as dele- 
terious. In other words, wine needed to be mixed with 
something else, namely water, in order to be harmless. Of 
course he meant by the term wine, fermented grape-juice. 
This is confirmed by the opening paragraph of his treatise on 
Drunkenness. ‘Let us consider,” he says, “what is the 
opinion of the lawgiver (Moses), who was in all respects 
great and wise, on this subject; for in many places of his 
history of the giving of the law he mentions wine, and the 
plant which produces wine, namely, the vine. He com- 
mands some persons to drink of it, but some he does not per- 
mit to do so; and at times he gives opposite directions to the 
same people, ordering them sometimes to drink, and some- 
times to abstain. These, then, are the persons who have taken 
the great vow, to whom, being priests who are engaged in 
offering sacrifice, it is specially forbidden to drink unmixed 
wine. But those who drink wine are more numerous be- 
yond all calculation, and among them are all who are especi- 
ally praised by the lawgiver for their virtue.” To this 
should be added a brief citation from chapter xxxix of the 
same treatise, in which Philo manifestly expresses his own 
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view: ‘Let us, then, never drink unmixed wine in such 
quantities as to produce apathy in our outward senses.”’ 
Thus, whether right or wrong in his judgment, Philo be- 
lieved in a moderate use of wine, while, like Clement, 
of Alexandria, he was strongly opposed to excessive 
drinking. There is no trace, which the writer has been 
able to discover, of an unfermented wine in the works of 
Philo. 

About the close of the second century Clement, of 
Alexandria, wrote a work called 7he /nstructor, and in this 
work devoted one chapter (L. II. ch. ii.) to the subject of 
“Drinking.” It is a faithful and earnest plea for temper- 
ance, setting forth with painful distinctness the evils of 
drunkenness. But it makes no allusion to any kind of wine 
as unfermented. On the contrary it assumes from first to 
last that wine is exhilarating, and, if used freely, intoxicating. 
A few extracts will show the character of the work: “I 
admire those who have adopted an austere life, and who are 
fond of water, the medicine of temperance, and flee as far 
as possible from wine, shunning it as they would the 
danger of fire. It is proper, therefore, that boys and girls 
should keep as much as possible away from this medicine. 
For it is not right to pour into the burning season of life the 
hottest of all liquids—wine—adding, as it were, fire to fire.” 
But speaking of adults, it is said: ‘‘ Towards evening, about 
supper-time, wine may be used when we are no longer 
engaged in more serious readings... Then also the air 
becomes colder than it is during the day ; so that the failing 
natural warmth requires to be nourished by the introduction 
of heat. But even then it must only be a little wine that is 
to be used, for we must not go on to intemperate potations. 
Those who are already advanced in life may partake more 
hilariously of the bowl, to warm by the harmless medicine 
of the vine the chill of age, which the decay of time has 
produced. For old men’s passions are not, for the most 
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part, stirred to such agitation as to drive them to the ship- 
wreck of drunkenness. . . But to them also let the limit 
of their potations be the point up to which they keep their 
reason unwavering, their memory active, and their body 
unmoved and unshaken by wine.” Again: “It is best to 
mix the wine with as much water as possible, and not to 
have recourse to it as to water, and so get enervated to 
drunkenness, and not to pour it in as water from love of wine. 
For both are works of God; and so the mixture of both, of 
water and of wine, conduces together to health.” This is 
followed by various and striking descriptions of the effect of 
excessive wine-drinking. Then having referred to the 
“‘ sober cups of friendship ” which Christians drink to express 
their fellowship, the following language is used: ‘In what 
manner do you think the Lord drank when he became man 
for our sakes? As shamelessly as we? Was it not with 
decorum and propriety? Was it not deliberately? For 
rest assured, he himself also partook of wine ; for he, too, was 
man. And he blessed the wine, saying, ‘ Take, drink: this is 
my blood’—the blood of the vine. He figuratively calls 
the Word ‘shed for many, for the remission of sins ’—the 
holy stream of gladness. And that he who drinks ought to 
observe moderation, he clearly showed by what he taught 
at feasts. For he did not teach affected by wine. And that 
it was wine which was the thing blessed he showed again 
when he said to his disciples, ‘I will not drink of the fruit 
of this vine till I drink it with you in the Kingdom of my 
Father.’ But that it was wine which was drunk by the 
Lord, he tells us again, when he spake concerning himself, 
reproaching the Jews for their hardness of heart: ‘ For the 
Son of Man,’ he says, ‘came, and they say, Behold a glut- 
ton and a wine bibber, a friend of publicans.’ Let this be 
held fast by us against those that are called Enkratites.” In 
the first part of this chapter Clement says that “‘ the mixture 
of wine and water nourishes faith,” probably referring to the 
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Eucharistic cup. This part of Clement’s work establishes 
the following points : 

(1) That he considered all wine to be intoxicating when 
used to excess. (2) That he believed it should be mixed 
with water in order to be safely drunk. (3) That it was so 
mixed in “the cup” at the Lord’s supper. (4) That it 
ought not to be used at all as a beverage by young people. 
(5) That it should be used with great moderation by 
the aged, and (6) that properly used, as it was by Christ, 
it is a blessing. Whether right or wrong this was the 
teaching of Clement, one of the best informed Church 
Fathers. 

In the Epistle to Zenas and Serenus, falsely ascribed to 
Justin Martyr, but written perhaps near the end of the 
second century, occurs the following passage: ‘“ Neither let 
wine be drunken daily to intoxication, nor let it be sought 
for as water. Both indeed are works of God, but the water 
is necessary, while the wine has been made for assistance to 
the body. But he whose tongue is fettered, whose eyes 
glitter as with fire, whose feet tremble, and whose senses are 
blunted, admits a deadly poison, making the iron not into a 
sickle or any tool for cultivating the earth, but beating it into 
a sword or spear-head and perverting God’s economy. For 
the wine drinker should drink in the winter, because of the 
cold, until he is no longer chilled, and in the summer for the 
cure of indigestion; but he that abuses it is mad. We must 
not, like profligates, abuse the works of God, prolonging our 
drinking to intoxication, but partake of drink to quench 
thirst; all who gulp down the wine as those drink who are 
burning with fever, will soon die by reason of intemperance.” 
Evidently the writer of this letter considered wine intoxicat- 
ing if freely used. It may here be remarked that the genu- 
ine writings of Justin (about A. D. 150) furnish no proof 
that he recognized anything unfermented as wine; but they 
do speak more than once of “the Eucharistic wine and 
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water” employed by Christians in celebrating the Lord’s 
supper, 

Contemporary with Clement, of Alexandria, was Irenzus, 
of Gaul. In opposition to certain heretics who substituted 
simple water for wine mixed with water in the Lord’s sup- 
per, he says: ‘These men reject the commixture of the 
heavenly wine, and wish it [the cup] to be water of the world 
only, not receiving God so as to bein union with him ;” and, 
“When, therefore, the mingled cup and the prepared bread 
receive the Word of God, and the Eucharist is made Christ’s 
body, and from these the substance of our flesh grows and 
consists, how do they say that the flesh is not receptive of 
God’s gift, which is life eternal, it being nourished from the 
body and blood of the Lord, of whom it is a member ?” 
(Adv. Her. v. i. 8.) Irenzeus deems the wine mingled with 
water, though the wine is more essential than the water, to 
be necessary to the proper meaning and efficacy of the cup. 
He does not, however, insist on using the mixture, because 
it is less exhilarating or intoxicating than pure wine, but 
because both the elements are regarded as significant and 
representative. The writer has found no passage in Irenzeus 
which recognizes unfermented grape-juice as wine, or as 
used by any part of the church in observing the holy supper. 

In the voluminous writings of Origen there is a passage 
which has been adduced, with some show of reason, in sup- 
port of the theory of two kinds of wine, unfermented and 
fermented. It is his exposition of Jer. 13: 12-17, and is too 
long for citation, though a summary statement of its purport 
may be given in a few words: (1) The expression “ Every 
bottle is filled with wine,” must contain a deep spiritual 
sense, not to be discovered by the common mind. (2) 
Bottles here signify men, some good, some bad, and some of 
mixed character and conduct. (3) Bad men are filled with 
wine from the vines of Sodom, of Egypt, and of the enemies 
of Israel, but good men with wine from the vine of Sorek, or 
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with that which wisdom has mixed, while men doing both 
good and evil are filled with a cup of “ unmixed mixture.” 
(4) Unmixed wine represents either simple punishment 
without any blessing, or simple blessing without any pun- 
ishment, while mixed wine, or an “ unmixed mixture,” re- 
presents punishment mixed with blessing. Thus, ‘ every 
bottle, whether good or bad, shall be filled with wine, and 
according to the fitness of the bottle wine shall be put into 
it. . . Oil is not put into the bottle, or any other moist 
substance, but every bottle is filled with wine.” These are 
the principal thoughts of Origen’s homily, and I do not see 
in any of them clear evidence that he had in mind the mod- 
ern distinction between unfermented and fermented grape- 
juice. But every reader will judge for himself. It is, how- 
ever, worth while to quote in full his reference to the Lord’s 
supper: ‘See also with me the Saviour going up for the 
paschal: supper into a large upper room, furnished and 
ordered, and feasting with his disciples, and giving them the 
cup of which it is written—not that he mixed it, for Jesus, 
rejoicing himself, rejoices the disciples with unmixed wine, 
and saith unto them—‘ Take, drink, this is my blood, which 
is shed for you for remission of sins: do this, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me,” (Matt. 26: 27, 28; cf. 1 
Cor. 11: 25); and, ‘ Verily, I say unto you, I will not drink 
it henceforth, until I drink it with you new in the Kingdom 
of God”’ (cf. Matt. 26: 29). Dost thou see the promise, the 
cup of the new covenant ?” 

Notice that Origen here seems to deny that Jesus gave 
his disciples a ‘‘ mixed cup;”’ the cup which he gave them 
was “unmixed,” that is, a cup of blessing unmixed with 
punishment—not a cup of wine unmixed with water. For 
the context does not lead one to suppose that Origen was 
thinking of a mixture of wine and water when he speaks in 
this homily of mixed wine. (See the entire passage in 
Lommatsch’s Edition of Origen’s Works, vol. xv. p. 230 sq.) 
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The writings of Tertullian, of North Africa, do not, it is 
believed, contain any reference to the use of unfermented 
grape-juice as a drink or for sacramental purposes. But 
wine is spoken of as a beverage unsuitable for women, if not 
for men, and the language employed shows that it was 
regarded as stimulating. Moreover, the views of Tertullian 
may be inferred with reasonable confidence from those of 
his admirer, Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. This great leader 
of the church maintains the necessity of using wine mixed 
with water at the Lord’s supper. Neither the water alone, 
nor the wine alone, is sufficient, whether the command of 
Christ or the symbolism of the rite be taken into account. 
But as he is arguing against the omission of the wine, he 
asserts very strongly the importance of this element. In the 
thirteenth chapter of his Epistle to Cecilius, he says that, 
‘“‘in consecrating the cup of the Lord, water alone cannot 
be offered, even as wine alone cannot be offered. For if any 
one offer wine only, the blood of Christ is dissociated from 
us; but if the water be alone, the people are dissociated 
from Christ; but when both are mingled, and are joined 
with one another by a close union, there is completed a 
spiritual and heavenly sacrament. Thus the cup of the Lord 
is not indeed water alone, nor wine alone, unless each be 
mingled with the other.” If it be asked whether Cyprian 
understood by wine the fermented juice of grapes, the 
answer may be found in the eleventh chapter of the same 
epistle, where it is said: ‘‘ The Holy Spirit also is not silent 
in the Psalms on the sacrament of this drink, when he makes 
mention of the Lord’s cup, and says, thy intoxicating cup, 
how excellent it is! Now the cup which intoxicates is as- 
suredly mingled with wine, for water cannot intoxicate any- 
body. And the cup of the Lord inebriates in such wise as 
Noah also was intoxicated drinking wine, in Genesis. But 
because the intoxication of the Lord’s cup and blood is not 
such as is the intoxication of the world’s wine, the Holy 
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Spirit having said in the Psalm, ¢hy intoxicating cup, added 
also, how excellent it ts, because doubtless the Lord’s cup so 
inebriates them that drink that it makes them sober, that it 
restores their minds to spiritual wisdom, that each one 
recovers from that flavor of the world to the understanding 
of God; and in the same way that, by common wine, the 
mind is dissolved, and the soul relaxed, and all sadness is laid 
aside, so, when the blood of the Lord and the cup of salva- 
tion have been drunk, the memory of the old man is laid 
aside, and there is produced an oblivion of the former 
worldly conversation, and the sorrowful and sad breast, 
which before was oppressed by tormenting sins, is eased by 
the joy of divine mercy.” This passage shows very clearly, 
first, that Cyprian thought of common wine as intoxicating, 
or at least, highly exhilarating, so that by a free use of it 
the mental condition of the drinker was greatly changed, 
and, secondly, that he thought of the cup in the Lord’s 
supper as in some way through divine mercy bringing about 
a corresponding spiritual change and exhilaration of the 
communicant. The natural effect of wine was but a symbol 
of the supernatural influence of the sacrament. And the 
one purpose of Cyprian in this letter is, to insist, against the 
practice of some who used water alone in the Lord's supper, 
that the cup given by Christ to his disciples was a mixture 
of water and wine. Nowhere does he intimate that fresh 
or unintoxicating grape-juice was used, or could properly 
be used, in the sacrament. 

There are several passages in Jerome’s works which show 
that he regarded wine as capable of producing intoxication, 
and none, I think, which show that it was ever an unfermented 
drink. In a letter to Eustachius, a daughter of Paul, who had 
taken a vow to live without marriage, he says: “ This first I 
admonish, this I entreat, that the spouse of Christ should flee 
from wineasa poison. . . Wine and youth are a double in- 
centive to voluptuousness (or pleasure). Why should we add 
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oil to flame?” etc. To this admonition he refers in his com- 
mentary on Gal. 5:21 in the following terms: “ Although 
some think that I ought to be reproved for saying, in my 
letter on preserving virginity, that young women ought to 
flee from wine as from poison, I shall not repent of my 
opinion. . . We take away liberty from a virgin, warm 
with the peculiar fervor of her age, lest by occasion of 
drinking a little she should drink more, and perish.” In his 
comments on Eph. 5:18 he returns to the same point once 
more. ‘‘If certain persons understood this (viz., the bad 
effects of being filled with wine) they would never accuse 
me of rashness and heresy, because I said that wine should 
be refused by young women, and oil should not be added to 
flame, or the special heat of the flesh be augmented by 
incentives to pleasure.” It is certainly possible that Jerome 
would have used as positive language in warning young 
men to avoid the wine cup, but I do not find that he did. 
He thought a virgin life to be specially holy, like that of a 
Nazarite or priest under the old covenant, and he desired 
that consecrated virgins should refrain from “drinking a 
little, lest they should drink more and perish.” 

Augustine, commenting on the words: One believeth 
that he may eat all things, but he that is weak eateth herbs, 
says: “For already at that time many firm in faith and 
knowing according to the mind of the Lord that, not those 
things which enter into them, but those which come out of 
them, are defiling (Matt. 15 : 11-20), receive articles of food 
indifferently with a clear conscience ; but some, being weaker, 
abstain from flesh and from wine, lest unwittingly they should 
hit upon things offered in sacrifice to idols. For all sacrificial 
flesh was then sold in the shambles, and the Gentiles offered 
from the first-fruits of wine to their idols, and made certain 
sacrifices at the wine-pressses themselves. Therefore, the 
apostle commands those who used such food with a clear 
conscience not to despise the weakness of brethren who ab- 
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stained from such food and drink; and those who were weak, 
that they should not condemn as polluted such as did not ab- 
stain from flesh and drankwine.’’ Again, opposing the Man- 
ichzans, he writes thus: ‘‘They do not use the nourishment of 
milk, even though it is pressed or sucked from the living 
body of an animal; not because they suppose there is_ no 
divine substance mixed with it, but because their error is 
not consistent with itself. Furthermore, they do not drink 
wine, saying that as poison it is the source of darkness, while 
yet they eat grapes; neither do they swallow any ‘ must,’ 
even the freshest.”” Once more he applies the words of Jacob 
concerning Judah to Christ thus: ‘ He binds to the vine his 
foal, that is, his people, preaching in his goat’s hair and crying, 
Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. (Matt. 3 : 2.) 
But we know that the Gentile people, subject to him, were 
compared to the foal of an ass on which he sat, guiding him 
[the ass] into Jerusalem (Matt. 21: 2-10), that is, into the 
vision of peace, ‘ teaching the meek his ways.’ If he does 
not wash his garments in wine, for it is the glorious Church 
which he presents to himself, not having spot or wrinkle 
(Eph. 5: 27), to whom then isit said in Isaiah, /f your sins be 
as scarlet, Iwill wash them white as snow ? Why, unless be- 
cause of sins remitted ? In what wine, then, unless in that 
of which it is said that it was poured out for many unto the 
remission of sins (Matt. 26: 28)? See, also, what he adds in 
this place: And his clothes in the blood of grapes. But that 
his eyes shine with wine know those members of his body 
to whom it has been given by a certain sacred intoxication 
of their mind, alienated from the temporal and vanishing 
things here below, to look upon the eternal life of wisdom. 
Hence, a little before we called to mind Paul, saying, // we 
are beside ourselves, itis unto God. These are eyes glisten- 
ing with wine,” etc. It is evident -from these words, and 
from many similar passages, that Augustine compared the 
effect of God’s grace in turning away the mind from earthly 
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things to the effect of wine upon the state of the mind and 
the appearance of the eyes. And his comparison shows 
that he thought of wine as exhilarating, intoxicating, and so 
effecting a great change in the drinker’s state. 

In his Summa Theologica (Pt. UI., Quest. 74, Art. 5) 
Thomas Aquinas answers the question, ‘‘ Whether vine-wine 
is the proper material for the sacrament” [of the cup], as fol- 
lows, giving first, the objections to an affirmative answer; 
next, his reasons for such an answer; and lastly, his replies 
to those objections. “1. It appears that vine-wine (vinum 
vitis) is not the proper material for this sacrament. For as 
water is the material element for baptism, so is wine the ma- 
terial element for this sacrament. But baptism can be per- 
formed in any water whatsoever. Hence, this sacrament 
can be performed with any wine whatsoever, as that of pome- 
granates, of mulberries, or the like, especially as vines do not 
grow in certain lands. 2. Moreover, vinegar is a certain 
sort of wine which is derived from the vine, as Isadore says. 
. . But this sacrament cannot be administered with vinegar. 
Hence, it seems that vine-wine is not the proper material for 
this sacrament. 3. Furthermore, as purified wine, so, also, 
crude wine and must are derived from the vine. But with 
the latter this sacrament cannot, it seems, be performed ac- 
cording to the Acts of the VIth Council. . . We have 
learned that in certain churches the priests unite grapes with 
the sacrifice of oblation, and thus, at the same time, offer the 
people both kinds (or elements); we therefore command that no 
priest do this any more. And Pope Julius I., in the 7th de- 
cree, reproves certain persons who offer wine expressed in 
the sacrament of the Lord’scup. It appears, then, that vine- 
wine is not the proper material for this sacrament. Yet op- 
posed to this is the fact that, as the Lord compared himself 
to a grain of corn, so also he compared himself to a vine, 
saying in John 15: 1, lam the true vine. But only bread 
from grain is the material for this sacrament, as was said in 
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the 3d article of this Questio; hence, only wine from the vine 
is the proper material for this sacrament. 

I respond: It must be maintained that this sacrament can 
be performed with vine-wine only. (1) Because Christ used 
vine-wine when he instituted this sacrament, as appears from 
what he says himself in Matt. 26: 29 about the institution of it: 
Iwill not drink henceforth of this product of the vine. (2) Be- 
cause, as was said in article 3d of this Questio, ‘that which is 
properly and commonly used under the same name, is to be 
used as the material for the sacrament. But that which is ob- 
tained from the vine is properly called wine, while other 
liquors are called wine by reason of a certain likeness to 
vine-wine.” (3) Because vine-wine agrees better with the 
effect of this sacrament, which is spiritual joy; for it is writ- 
ten in Ps. 104: 15 that wine maketh glad the heart of man. 

To the frst argument against the use of vine-wine in the 
sacrament, it must be answered that those liquors are not 
called wine properly, but by reason of a certain resemblance. 
Moreover, true wine can be carried to those countries in 
which vines do not grow in quantity sufficient for this sacra- 
ment. To the second argument it must be said that wine be- 
comes vinegar by corruption ; hence, vinegar is never restored 
to the condition of wine. . . And, therefore, as this sacrament 
cannot be performed with bread wholly corrupt, so neither 
can it be with vinegar. Yet it can be performed with wine 
becoming vinegar, as it can be with bread which is on the way 
to corruption, although the celebrant would commit sin, as 
was before said. To the ¢/#ird argument it must be said that 
“crude” grape-juice is in the way of being generated, and 
does not, therefore, have, as yet, the nature of wine; conse- 
quently this sacrament cannot be performed with it. But 
“‘must” has already the nature of wine, . . . and, therefore, 
the sacrament can be performed with it. Yet whole grapes 
ought not to be mingled with this sacrament, because in that 
case there would be something there besides wine. It is also 
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forbidden that “‘ must’ just pressed from the cluster should 
be offered in the chalice, for this is unsuitable because of 
the impurity of must. Yet in case of necessity ‘it can be 
used, for it said by the same Pope Julius, ‘‘ that if necessary, 
the grape cluster may be crushed in the chalice’ [i. e. the juice 
pressed out of the grapes into the cup]. 

My reason for associating the exposition of this subject 
by Aquinas with passages from the Christian Fathers of the 
first five centuries is the circumstance that inaccurate repre- 
sentations of his teaching have been published in the interest 
of the two-wine theory. And it is almost needless to add 
that I have been unable to discover any sure traces of that 
theory in the early history of the Church. The Fathers 
meant by the term wine the fermented juice of grapes, and 
held that this, mixed with water, was the proper material 
for the Lord’s supper. But they did not regard the cup as 
a beverage any more than Paul regarded the holy supper as 
a means of satisfying hunger and thirst when he wrote to 
the Corinthians: Have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in? (1. Cor. ii. 22.) 

Having stated the grounds for my belief that we should 
use in the Lord’s supper a mixture of wine and water (one 
part of the former to three parts of the latter), I desire to 
reiterate my reasons for practicing entire abstinence from 
wine as a drink. Of course, they do not embrace all that 
are sometimes urged by advocates of total abstinence; for I 
am unable to believe that wine is always injurious to health. 
As used by many in Palestine at the time of Christ, it must 
have been a refreshing and useful beverage; and as used by 
some persons in some countries, it is probably no less bene- 
ficial at the present day. But, on the other hand, I believe, 
from such testimony as has.come under my notice, that most 
persons who now drink wine are, in the end, injured far 
more than they are benefited by it—nay, that the benefit, 
in a majority of cases, is infinitesimal, while the injury is 
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often exceedingly grave. This is a moderate statement of 
the evil effect of wine-drinking in the northern countries of 
Europe and America, but for practical purposes it seems to 
me sufficient. Yet the same thing may perhaps be said of 
wine-drinking in other parts of the world, especially where 
distilled liquors are also used as a beverage. My reasons 
for entire abstinence were stated substantially as follows 
near the close of the article on ‘‘ The Meaning of Yayin and 
Oinos in Scripture.” (1) The sacred writers solemnly pro- 
test against drunkenness as sinful, and it is found that such 
wine as men now generally drink is always injurious to 
health and self-control, so that drunkenness is apt to result 
from what is considered a very cautious use of it. The 
former part of this statement is certainly true, and the latter 
part of it is supported by so much evidence that I am con- 
strained to accept it as alsotrue. Butif both parts of it are 
correct, wine-drinking is a perilous gratification which ought 
to be shunned by wise men. Of course, the younger the 
man the greater the peril! How much of the peril is due 
to the fact that the wine of commerce is rarely the simple 
juice of grapes fermented, how much to the fact that it is 
not carefully reduced by the addition of two or three parts 
of water, and how much to the fact that other and stronger 
liquors are sure to be urged upon those who indulge their 
taste for wine, it is needless to inquire. With society as it 
now exists the peril is tremendous, and the pleasure of wine- 
drinking is no sufficient reason for encountering it. (2) The 
sacred writers teach us to seek the welfare of our fellows, 
and to deny ourselves many a luxury and gratification for 
their benefit. We ought, therefore, to abstain from wine as 
a beverage in case our use of it will be liable to bring them 
into peril. No one is alone in the world and at liberty to 
consult his own interest exclusively. The power of exam- 
ple is great, and however confident any man may be of his 
perfect self-control, he must not forget that he is associated 
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in life with many who can not or will not resist the call of 
appetite, though it is leading them down to death. (3) 
They teach us to have a very tender regard for the con- 
sciences of our brethren, who may believe that total ab- 
stinence is a duty, but who might be tempted by our ex- 
ample to drink. No one likes to be looked upon as rigid, 
over-scrupulous, and it is more than probable that many a 
young man has been led to drink wine, against the monition 
of his conscience, simply because some person whom he re- 
spected asked him to do so. I regard the language of Paul 
in Rom. xiv: 21 as applicable at this point, namely: “ It is 
good not to eat bread, nor to drink wine, nor (to do any- 
thing) whereby thy brother stumbleth.” Doubtless great 
caution should be used in applying this apostolic declaration 
to modern life; but it is by no means a dead letter, and I 
think the case before us is analogous to the one discussed 
by Paul. (4) To sum up allina word, the Scriptures require 
us to love our neighbor as ourself, and as we are convinced 
that wine-drinking is a great evil in modern society, we are 
also convinced that it should be given up even by those who 
think they can practice it without danger of excess. 

For these reasons, not to mention others, I have, from 
boyhood until now, conscientiously abstained from the use 
of wine as a beverage, and have been ready to give my 
voice and vote in favor of high temperance principles. My 
expectation is to move onward in the same line of action 
until the Lord is pleased to put an end to my work on 


earth. 
ALVAH HOVEY. 


Newton Theological Institution. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE LATE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


The recent Conference in Washington of the American Branch of 
the Evangelical Alliance in the United States was a notable assembly. 
Perhaps no more important series of meetings has been held in this 
country since the Conference in this city of the International Alliance 
in 1873. The Washington Conference was the result of the wisely 
planned efforts of Dr. Josiah Strong, the General Secretary of the Alli- 
ance in this country. For some time the American Branch had main- 
tained a dignified but comparatively useless existence. It came to be 
doubted whether it was worth while for it to exist except it brought 
some important results to pass. At asmall committee meeting, about 
a year ago, Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, now the President of the Alliance, 
expressed himself as intensely interested in making the Alliance the 
means of awakening an interest throughout the country regarding our 
present perils. He was warmly seconded in his expressions of desire 
by one or two pastors and other brethren who were members of the 
committee. Out of this small beginning this great Conference, with its 
vast plans, has resulted. Dr. Strong, author of the little book Our 
Country—a book which for the next generation will be an armory 
whence weapons may be drawn for the support of truth and the de- 
struction of error—was called lately to the position which he now 
holds. His authorship of this volume led to his present appointment. 
He has labored in his present position with untiring zeal and with equal 
wisdom. His plan is to reach every family in the United States; 
nothing less than this will satisfy his sanctified ambition. Frequent 
meetings were held after Dr. Strong’s appointment, various committees 
were selected, and earnest efforts made to secure distinguished speak- 
ers. Washington, as the capital of the nation, was selected as the 
place of meeting. The time was chosen when the Houses of Congress 
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should be in session, and speakers were selected who should represent all 
parts ot our country and various phases of thought on living issues. The 
meetings justified the appointments made and the expectations cherished. 
They were representative in the full sense of that term. Able men, 
both of the clergy and the laity, were there from States remote from 
one another, and these. men discussed with ability and with religious 
fervor the questions assigned them by the committee. The meetings 
were notable for the breadth of view, the warm patriotism, and the re- 
ligious devotion manifested by readers and speakers. As compared 
with our legislators, any intelligent visitor at the meetings who should 
also visit the Capitol would at once give the preference for intellectual 
power, as well as for nobility of character, to the Conference. 

This Conference was a worthy illustration of feasible Christian 
union. An organic Christian‘union is, in the present state of public 
thought, an impossibility. It is quite possible, however, for Christian 
men to unite in earnest conference, and in practical measures for stem- 
ming the tide of great evils, and for stimulating one another to greater 
activities. Not much at this Conference was heard about Christian 
union. The less said on the subject on such occasions the better, as a 
rule; to discuss the matter much is to imply its absence. Those who 
were present enjoyed union of spirit, fellowship in desire, and harmony 
in effort. The controlling experience was kinship in Christ and fellow- 
ship with all Christians for the salvation of the world. Out of this 
Conference will come a great body of literature, which will be, in the 
years to come, most helpful to all students of practical Christian work. 
Out of the Conference will also come the desire to form Alliances in 
small cities, towns, and villages, in which all Christians may unite for 
common work for the Master without detriment to denominational en- 
terprises. This result has already been partly secured, and State sec- 
retaries are likely soon to be appointed, a part of whose labors shall be 
the formation of local Alliances such as we have now described. There 
is essential union among the denominations to-day, and this is the only 
union worth discussing. There may be organic union where there is 
no essential union. There are to-day in this city Episcopal churches 
which differ more widely from one another than do some other Episco- 
pal churches from Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist churches. These 
Episcopal churches are all under one denominational name; they have 
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organic, but they do not have essential, union. Some of these churches 
are the representatives of Rationalism, others of Romanism; but they 
all bear the Episcopal name. Such a union as that is a curse and not 
a blessing. No union is worthy the name if it is secured at the sacrifice 
of convictions; no union is to be entered into which costs us our 
loyalty to Christ and his truth; but when all Christians are inspired by 
love for their common Lord, they are brought close together in love 
for one another and for the souls of men. For sucha union as this 
we may constantly labor and pray. 

The only criticism that we feel disposed to make on the meetings at 
Washington is that they were pitched upon a minor key. Perhaps this 
was inevitable. Their aim was, as distinctly announced, to discuss the 
perils of the day in order to arouse Christian inquiry and activity. We 
may, however, so magnify the evils of the time as to minimize their 
appropriate antidotes. We do not believe that the world is growing 
worse. There never was a time in the history of the Church when 
some man did not think that it was the worst time the Church had 
ever known. We believe the world was never so good as it is to-day— 
that the Church was never so intelligent, benevolent, and consecrated 
as atthis hour. Christ is King. The hand pierced upon the cross is 
upon the helm of the universe. Jesus will not abdicate his throne. 
The crimson and gold of a brighter day already color the eastern sky. 
This Conference was an illustration of this truth; it was a glorious 
realization ; it was a hopeful prophecy. 


THE KING IN CAPTIVITY. 


THE rights and duties of the citizen-king have been lately set forth at 
considerable length, and with much eloquence, in a series of Letters toa 
King, by the Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, which were first published in 
the religious newspapers, and have since been gathered into a book. 
The evils of the present political methods are freely acknowledged by 
him, and a remedy for them is suggested. That remedy is, in a word, 
the legalizing of the caucus andthe machine. Nominating conventions 
are to be surrounded with such legal restrictions as are now thrown 
about legislatures. The delegate to the caucus is to be punishable by in- 
dictment, and, on conviction, by fine and imprisonment, for any breach 
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of trust in performance of his duties, just as the legislator is now punish- 
able for betraying the trust reposed in him by his constituents. Laws 
are to prevent the calling of meetings except in a regular and formal 
way. The falsifications of caucus records is to be made as heinous an 
offence as the falsification of any other public records. Bribery of dele- 
gates is to be as much a crime as bribery of Assemblymen or Con- 
gressmen. The ballot is to be substituted for the viva voce vote in the 
caucus and convention, as it has been at the polls. All of which, Mr. 
Tourgee holds, will be a panacea for the acknowledged evils of the 
party politics of to-day. 

To many of his readers it has seemed that the eloquent writer of 
these articles has begun his reform at the wrong end. Many citizens 
who know something of practical politics, and are not altogether 
strangers to the methods of caucuses, and have had some share in the 
running of the ‘‘ machine,” believe that it is possible to reform neither 
the caucus nor the machine except by reforming them out of existence. 
They believe, in other words, that the caucus is bad fer se, and that 
nothing can make it good; that the machine as it now exists is the bane 
of our political life, and that there can be no real progress toward purer 
politics until the machine is smashed. Let us justify this belief by 
reference to some of the salient facts in the working of caucus and 
Machine; and for this purpose we can select no better example than 
New York City, where our existing political methods have reached the 
acme of efficiency, and where it is acknowledged that their evils are 
the most alarming. 

In the first place, let us begin at the beginning, the obtaining of a 
nomination. The prime requisite for this is a ‘‘barrel.” Either the 
candidate or some of his friends must be willing and able to ‘‘ put up” a 
round sum of money in order to gain a nomination for any prominent 
office. The statement has been widely made, by those who have prac- 
tical knowledge of the ins and outs of politics in this city, that the fol- 
lowing schedule of prices shows the actual assessments that were made 
by one party machine at the last elections upon the candidates for the 
offices named : 
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Supreme Court Judge, 2@$20,000 
Criminal Judge 10,000 
City Court Judge, 2@$5,000 10,000 
District Court Judge, 7@$3,000 21,000 
Surroga 10,000 
District Attorney 10,000 
Comptroller 25,000 


State Senator, 7@$5,000 35000 
Assemblyman, 24@$1,500..........-..--.-.--- eccce 30,000 
ee ee rm 
President Board of Aldermen............0..2..02---20- eX: 2,500 


 icwisdnxwaeidehese.cann ccnp dice audaee echoed usneganieae 

Higher prices than these were, in some cases, demanded, but these 
figures are supposed to represent the amounts actually paid. It is 
curious to compare with these figures the salaries that are actually paid 
to the men who are chosen to fill the offices in question : 


Supreme Court Judge 
Criminal Court Judge 

City Court Judge 

District Court Judge 
PID cc tnsnaedes soddocees 
District Attorney 

Comptroller 

State Senator 

Assemblyman 

Alderman 

President Board of Alderman. . 


tts cata chentkd snnwem ated a 


It will be seen that in only one or two cases is the assessment less 
than an entire year’s salary of the office for which nomination is sought. 
In cases where the term of office is long or where the opportunities for 
making money corruptly are very great, the assessment is correspond- 
ingly large. Thus, a Supreme Court Judge, whose term is fourteen 
years, is assessed $20,000, it being calculated that out of a salary of 
$17,500 a year, he can easily save the amount of the assessment during 
his term of office. Most of the men who sit on the bench are above sus- 
picion of corruption; but look at the case of Assemblymen and Alder- 
men. The Assemblyman whose salary is $1,500 a year, with mileage, 
is taxed the full amount of his salary. A State Senator, whose salary is 
thesame, is taxed $5,000. The Comptroller, whose salary is $10,000, is 
taxed $25,000. It is absurd, even without any knowledge of the char- 
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acter of the men holding those positions, to suppose that legislators can 
pay an assessment for election purposes equal or more than equal to 
their entire salary unless they have some means of re-couping them- 
selves. No Comptroller could afford to pay an assessment two and one 
half times as great as his salary, if it were not for the fact that there are 
some means, perhaps not exactly corrupt, and yet not strictly honor- 
able, of adding large sums to his income. It is understood that the as- 
sessment for Mayor is $20,000, and as much more as the candidate can 
be induced to pay. There is comparatively little opportunity in this 
‘office, and therefore small temptation, to make money by corrupt means; 
but the honor of being Mayor of New York is one for which rich men 
are willing to pay handsomely. 

The plea on which such enormous assessments of candidates are 
justified is, that large sums are absolutely necessary for the legitimate 
expenses of an election. There are great political meetings to be held, 
at which noted speakers address the crowds, and are paid therefor lib- 
eralsums. There are processions and fire-works. There is the printing 
and distribution of the ballots. There is the advertising of polling-places 
in daily papers. There is the printing and distribution of speeches and 
other documents intended to influence the opinions of voters. The 
pay of clerks at political headquarters, who attend to the large corres- 
pondence, and who send out ballots to the voters through the mails, 
must also be provided for in this way. There is a certain force in these 
pleas. As the laws are now constituted, the entire work of printing and 
distributing ballots, as well as the more strictly voluntary expenses of 
a political canvass, falls upon the candidate. It is said, for instance, 
that in the last election in this city some 80,000,000 ballots were 
printed, although only 1,200,000 of these were deposited in the ballot- 
boxes. This enormous number was printed so that there might be no 
difficulty in having a sufficient supply to furnish every voter, both be- 
fore and at election. In most election districts both parties send by 
mail complete sets of ballots to every registered voter. But, even al- 
lowing for this duplication of ballots, the excess is very great, and im- 
plies much unnecessary expenditure of money. The city employed in 
the work of receiving and counting these ballots 5,684 persons. These 
are paid out of the public treasury, and the burden falls equally upon 
all tax payers. But besides these men there was probably an average 
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of forty-five employed under pay in each election district, nominally to 
distribute the ballots, making 36,540 for the 812 election districts. In the 
city there are in round numbers 200,000 voters; therefore, one man in 
every five among the voters was in the pay of a party machine upon 
election day, and was, of course, expected to vote the regular ticket of 
the machine that employed them, and probably did so in the majority 
of cases. The hiring of so many men was not at all necessary. It is, 
really, indirect bribery. But the vast election fund placed at the dis- 
posal of the machine, by this system of assessment, makes it possible 
to bribe a large number of voters in this indirect way, under pretext of 
paying them for their services at the polls. It was charged in the news- 
papers that besides this there was a good deal of direct bribery. This 
may or may not have been true; but it is certainly a very grave state 
of affairs when one-fifth of the total number of voters in New York 
City are practically paid for the votes that they cast at any given 
election. 

Now, in view of these facts, the proposition to legalize the caucus 
and to perpetuate the machine seems little short of monstrous. The 
caucus is practically an auctioneer shop for nominations to the highest 
bidder, and the machine is merely an army of bribed political heelers. 
The less, therefore, that is done to give their evil doings the sanction 
of the law the better. It is true, of course, that politics in New York 
are exceptionally corrupt; but what the machine is here, and what the 
caucus does here, is paralleled elsewhere on a smaller scale and in a 
modified form. The thing is irredeemably bad. It calls for death, not 
for reform. 

~ But what can be done? The offices must be filled. Elections must 
be held, unless we are prepared to give up representative government 
altogether, and go back to a despotism pure and simple, like that of 
Russia. Several plans have been suggested for changing the method 
of conducting elections, and one of them has at least the merit of sim- 
plicity and practicability. It is for the State to assume the duty of 
printing and distributing the ballots, as well as of counting them. 
There is no reason whatever why this should not be done. The print- 
ing and distribution of the ballots are certainly as essential a feature of 
an election as the reception and counting of them. There is no reason 
why the burden of either should be thrown upon candidates; or why 
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citizens—not candidates—should be expected to make special voluntary 
contributions even for these legitimate election expenses. The work 
should be done by officers appoigted by law, and the expenses should 
be paid out of the public treasury, and should be assessed equally upon 
all tax payers. 

The question naturally suggests itself, just here, how the State offi- 
cers should conduct themselves in the matter of printing ballots. The 
best suggestion that has been made is that a separate ballot should be 
printed for each office to be filled, and that upon this ballot should 
be placed the names of all candidates nominated by a certain number 
of voters. One of these ballots would be furnished to each voter, who 
would erase from it the names of all but the candidate for whom he 
wished to vote, this operation being performed in a compartment where 
he is in absolute privacy, so that no one but himself knows what his vote 
is. The ballot is then deposited in the proper box in the usual manner. 
This would make it impossible to intimidate voters, and it would be 
practically equivalent to requiring ability to read as a qualification for 
voting, which would not be a bad thing in itself. This is the method 
that is pursued in Australia, and substantially in England, and similar 
methods of balloting have been tried with the best results in various 
countries of Europe. 

The change proposed is certainly not a violent one; it would not 
necessarily involve any alteration of existing political methods; but it is 
easy to see that its results would be very great. This army of paid dis- 
tributors would find their occupation gone. It would then be impos- 
sible to raise large campaign funds under any pretext of paying 
legitimate expenses. There would still remain some expenses of a 
political canvass that might be called legitimate, such as holding meet- 
ings and the distribution of printed documents; but no very large sum 
could be honestly spent for objects like these, and the raising of 
$300,000 by any party in New York City for election purposes would 
simply mean that open, direct bribery on a large scale was to be 
attempted. It could not possibly mean anything else. The number of 
men, candidates for prominent office, who could be induced to pay large 
assessments or contributions to be employed for bribery and for noth- 


ing else would be small; the corruption fund would dwindle and disap- 
pear, or, at least, such bribery as survived would be compelled to hide 
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itself in the dark and not parade itself boldly on the sidewalk as it does 
now. If further difficulty were found in the limitation of the corruption 
fund, it would be possible to proceed one step further, as has been done 
in England, and to set a limit beyond which no party or candidate 
should be allowed to go in the expenditure of money in a political can- 
vass. A candidate in England is allowed but a single election agent, 
and within a given time after the election he is required to file a sworn 
statement of all expenditures, together with vouchers therefor, and any 
falsification in this return is punishable by very stringent penalties, 
which are strictly enforced. The result has been to make bribery 
almost a lost art in the election of British members of Parliament; and 
that similar results would follow a law of that kind here cannot reason- 
ably be doubted. Such a law, we may predict with considerable 
certainty, would strongly discourage bribery. No one who paid a 
man for his vote could have any satisfactory assurance that the 
goods were delivered. A man who will sell his vote cannot be trusted 
to go away by himself and deposit it in a box without being watched. 
The average machine politician is not so trustful a being as to pay 
money without being certain that he is to get value for it. 

The effect of such provisions as these upon the caucus is not difficult 
to forsee. If any sufficient body of citizens come together and by 


nominating a candidate for an office, can have his name placed by the 
State officers upon the ballot so that every citizen who desires the op- 
portunity to vote for him can have it, the tyranny of the caucus would be 
over. In the last election in this City there were thousands of citizens 
who wished to vote for a certain candidate for District Attorney, but up 
to within a week of the election it was doubtful whether the caucus 


would not deprive them of that opportunity; and, as the event proved, 
it was not the fault of the caucus of the party to which the candidate in 
question belonged that this opportunity was not denied to the citizens. 
Under the plan roughly sketched here, it would only have been neces- 
sary for, say, athousand voters to hold a public meeting and formally 
nominate the candidate of their choice to have placed him in a condition 
to receive the vote of every citizen whose choice he was for that office. 

No apology is necessary for discussing this subject at length in the 
pages of this REVEIW. Every Christian citizen is, or should be, deeply 
interested in it. 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES,. 


The recent retirement of Dr. McCosh from the presidency of 
Princeton College (now University) is a matter of more than local 
interest in educational circles. During about a quarter of a century 
Dr. McCosh has been remarkably successful in this important office. 
It must be admitted, however, that his success is largely due to his 
ability to raise money. The Trustees of the University find it no easy 
task to select his successor. They must secure a man of scholarly 
attainments, of business ability, and of unquestioned position among 
religious men. The traditions of the College, since the days of the 
great Edwards, make it necessary to have a man of philosophical 
attainments; they also require that he shall be a sound Presbyterian 
in his faith. It is believed by the majority of the alumni that the next 
president will be an alumnus of that institution. He must be a man, 
not only of intellectual culture and personal magnetism, but one who is 
thoroughly in sympathy with the policy and traditions of the College, 
and with American ideas in all their broad ranges. 

These facts suggest many considerations regarding the office and its 
proper incumbent in our times. The president of a college in these 
days must be much more than a scholar. What is demanded regarding 
the new president for Princeton, is demanded in several important 
respects regarding the president for any one of our leading institutions 
of learning. The mere bookworm has his place; but that place is cer- 
tainly not in the presidency of a college. The great college presidents 
in this country are few in number; they can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and their prominence was not due in any marked degree 
to the greatness of their learning. They were men of affairs; they 
knew how to control men of money, and of other forms of influence in 
the great world; and they knew how to control the students within the 
college, inspiring them with a love of learning, and with a desire to possess 
true nobility of character. Dr. Nott, whose fame is wider than this 
continent, was not a great scholar, as that term is properly under- 
stood; but he certainly was a great college president. He was a 
master of men; he was a manipulator, not in any bad sense, of legis- 
latures and other influential bodies of citizens. He was not a great 
author; but his abstract of Kames’ Elements gave him an unique 
power. The chief use which he made of the book, and perhaps the 
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chief use which any one ought to make of it, was as a point of departure 
for discussions along various practical lines of conduct and character. 
He could begin with this book anywhere, and could go everywhere, 
and between these two points there was opportunity for valuable dis- 
cussions. President M. B. Anderson is often more powerful when he 
talks on subjects suggested by the morning paper then when dis- 
cussing the profoundest questions in distinctively philosophical trea- 
tises. Indeed, in connection with these particular topics he does 
discuss profound philosophies of political parties, of national life, 
and of moral and religious activity. Ex-President White, of Cornell 
University, in writing of the influences which entered into his educa- 
tion, refers to a brief talk which he heard from President Wayland 
while he was on a visit to Yale College. These few remarks produced 
so profound an impression that their influence, Dr. White tells us, is 
still felt in his life. The true college president sustains something 
of a paternal relation to all his students. He must be a wise man, as 
distinguished from a merely learned one. There are men, in and out 
of colleges, who may, without disrespect, be called learned fools. Their 
knowledge is unorganized, unclassified, unusable. They cannot bring 
things to pass. One man of this class said recently—a man who speaks 
eleven languages and writes thirteen, a man who had diplomas from 
several learned European universities, ‘‘ All my sheepskins will not make 
my pot boil.” Artemus Ward used to say, when called upon for an 
after-dinner speech, that he had brilliant oratorical talents, but he did 
not happen to have them with him on that occasion. So these men 
have not their knowledge in hand to meet the various exigencies which 
arise in life. They have the goods, but they do not know how to put 
them on the market. It is rare to find aman who combines to so re- 
markable a degree, and in such admirable proportions, great scholar- 
ship with practical knowledge, as does President Anderson; this is 
with him, and must be with every man, an important element of success 
in life. 

The time has come when a college president must leave the details 
of teaching very largely to other men. His work is to touch life at a 
greater number of points than can be done by the average professor in 
his class-room. Colleges must have an agent to secure money. The 
president, in most cases, must be the agent; he must come into con- 
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tact with men who possess it. He should be ready to meet them in 
business life as well as in their social circles; he ought to be able to dis- 
cuss great practical, political, and economical questions on the platform, 
and through the medium of newspapers, magazines, and other forms of 
literature ; he must be able to inspire his students with an unquenchable 
ardor for study, and for its noblest results. It is impossible for a presi- 
dent to do all these things and at the same time to be kept closely in the 
class-room. It is humiliating that his chief work may often be simply 
to raise money; it is extremely trying to him that he must chase after 
men, following them to their homes, to their offices, and sometimes 
stopping them on the street, in order to present his cause. More than 
one college president has resigned his office because of the humiliations 
necessarily incident to these features of his work. But we must accept 
facts as we find them, andso long as institutions of learning are poor, 
and human nature is what it is, this kind of work will be necessary, 
however disagreeable it may be. If college trustees could learn that a 
part of their work is to secure needed funds the president could be re- 
lieved from many painful burdens; but they will not learn this lesson. 
The president’s relations to them, and to the patrons of the college gen- 
erally, is much like the relation of the pastor to his trustees and to his 
congregation. The pastor is held responsible for the success of the 
work; so is the college president. These things ought not so to be; 
but so they are, and we must make the best of the conditions in which 
we live and labor. Trustees, however, both of churches and colleges, 
should assume their part of the responsibility, and presidents and pas- 
tors should be held accountable only for what reasonably belongs to 
their position. Better ideas we trust will yet prevail; better ideas are 
even now beginning to prevail regarding the responsibility of the chief 
executive officer of colleges, and we may expect that burdens of detail 
will soon be more evenly distributed, so that college officers may have 
more time and opportunity for the performance of their legitimate 
duties, ' 
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DEARTH OF MINISTERS. 


There is at this moment a dearth of ministers in the Baptist denom- 
ination in this country. Facts carefully collected fully justify this 
statement. We learn from the last Year Book that during the year 
which its report covers 498 new Baptist churches were formed in the 
United States. This growth is certainly gratifying, being nearly an 
average of a church and a half each day in the year. During the same 
period 343 men were ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, being 
but a little less than one for each day in the year. But during this 
same period 213 ministers died, leaving a net gain of only 130 ministers. 
This number taken from the number of churches organized during the 
year leaves us 368 more churches organized than brethren ordained for 
that period. These are startling facts. How are these churches to be 
supplied? Many of them, no doubt, are small and weak in every 
way; there is, therefore, the greater need that they be speedily 
furnished with men qualified to instruct them in the way of the Lord. 

Let us take a broader survey. There are in the United States, 
according to the same authority, 30,532 Baptist churches. This is a 
great number. It surprises even some Baptists; it excites the incredul- 
ity of some men in other denominations, as we have recently had occa- 
sion to know. Again, it must be admitted that many of these churches 
are small and weak; and again, it must be affirmed that there is on 
this account the greater need that they have teachers qualified to in- 
struct and strengthen them. What force of competent, or even incom- 
petent, ordained ministers have we to do this needed work? The 
answer surprises and saddens. We have in these United States, includ- 
ing those who are in active service, and those who are on the retired 
list from advanced years, and those who are in life insurance and the 
various other forms of employment into which some ministers are sure 
to drift, but 19,377. That is to say, we have 11,155 more churches 
than we have ministers, even if all were at work in the actual service 
of the ministry. We recognize the fact that, as many of these churches 
are small, two of them, or three in some cases, might be under the 
care of one minister; but after making due allowance for such cases of 
‘* doubling up,” a great many churches would still be left without re- 
ligious teachers. 
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Now, what are the prospects for an increased supply of ministers, as 
seen in the reports of our theological seminaries? According to the - 
Year Book—as the figures collected by Rev. S. P. Merrill, to whom we 
are indebted for these summaries, show—we have in the theological 
seminaries 543 students; in colleges with the ministry in view, 600; 
and in academies with the same aim, 263. These figures give us a 
total of 1,406; and but a small proportion will be graduated this 
year. What are these among so many churches? We have spoken 
only of churches in our own country; but some of these men will 
go to foreign fields. These great fields are calling loudly for 
workers; and to that call the church cannot, dare not, turn a deaf ear. 
The number of ministers and ministerial students may be, doubtless is, 
somewhat larger now than when the Year Book was completed; but so 
is the number of churches, and the proportion probably remains about 
the same. 

What is to be done to supply this deficiency in our denominational 
workers? Similar facts might be cited regarding several other denom- 
inations, but we confine ourselves at present to ourown. The remedy 
is as old as our Lord’s command: “‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his harvest.” Matt 9: 38. 
In the beginning laborers were scarce; even then, it would seem, they 
were unwilling to enter the great harvest field. It was necessary, as 
our Lord’s words here imply, to impel, to urge, to thrust these laborers 
into the work. Necessity had to be laid upon them; each one had to 
know something of the apostle’s ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel!” But this prayer, thus divinely commanded, is seldom heard 
in our churches. Pastors too seldom urge its importance; churches 
there are which have not earnestly offered it perhaps for years. The 
churches are the sources of supply. Why do we blame our theological 
and other schools? They cannot send the men if the churches do not 
furnish them. Colleges are mills; they grind the grist they receive. 
The character of the flour they produce depends largely on the nature 
of the grain they receive. They have not any patent hopper which 
will essentially change the corn poured into it. No theological pestle, 
however much it may ‘‘bray a fool in a mortar among wheat,” can 
transform that fool into a Plato or a Paul, a Wesley or a Spurgeon. It 
is scripturally affirmed, ‘‘ Yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 
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The braying, no doubt, will do him some good. Such aman is not 
what he is because of the college or seminary, but in spite of both. We 
have to send many young men to get a few of the highest order. The 
same is true of doctors, lawyers, and professional men of every class. 
The churches must begin to pray as our Lord has commanded. They 
must then watch for indications of the Lord’s call to some of their 
young men. What is this call? Formerly in our churches it was 
something awful, mysterious, and occasionally superstitious. Men 
heard voices; they saw their call written in letters of living light. 
That was one extreme. The pendulum is in danger of swinging to 
the other extreme. In a paper which the writer recently heard it was 
earnestly urged that no such call is to be expected; that the Lord has 
a mortgage on every man in his Kingdom; that every man is bound to 
show cause why this mortgage should not be foreclosed; that instead 
of his showing good reasons for believing that he is called, he should 
show cause that he is not called to enter the ministry ; that the posses- 
sion of the faculty, the opportunity, and the desire are the Lord’s call. 
We believe that there is truth in these statements, but not the whole 
truth. It lies between these extremes. In addition to what is admit- 
tedly true in the second extreme, there is an ‘‘ unknown quantity” in a 
true call. There are transactions between the individual soul and God 
which cannot be always explained, which cannot always even be men- 
tioned. This feature of the subject is worthy of a special article, and 
cannot be here enlarged upon. But the duty of the churches is clear. 
Let them begin at once to pray. God will guide them in their subse- 
quent choices. 

But we must also, in all these pastorless churches, and in other 
churches also, urge laymen to be expounders of the Word. Let them 
beseech men, one by one, to seek the Lord; let them go from house to 
house, preaching the Word. In this sense all the Lord’s people may 
be prophets. The vast amount of latent power among the laity should 
speedily become patent power. These two remedies are reallyone. As 
men pray the Lord for more laborers they will themselves become more 
laborious. New fields will open, new powers will develop, and thus 


precious sheaves will be gathered. 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


SOUL-INTENSITY IN PREACHERS. 


THE intensity in which the apostles delivered their message is self- 
evident. It lies warm on the surface of their words, and in the vivid 
simplicity of their manner. All the bold traditions of oratory are real- 
ized in the strength of their convictions, yet no man ever thought that 
they triumphed by thé arts of eloquence. Nay, they disclaimed all at- 
tempts at eloquence, saying that if they possessed this they dare not 
use it, lest it should sully the excellency of their power, as from God. 
To such an extent did they carry this self-denial that they stripped 
themselves of all claim to distinction as preachers. In order to secure 
this coveted result, they loved to divulge their lowly origin and occupa- 
tions, their former life of blind bigotry, and, in some cases, their bitter 
persecution of the faith which they afterwards preached. To the same 
end they used the same openness regarding their Master; his humble 
birth, his unpopular life, and his public execution as a criminal on the 
cross. Yet they unhesitatingly avowed that their only hope of salva- 
tion rested on his death, and that they rejoiced in the thought of zeal- 
ously shedding their blood in his service. 

This spirit was of lofty birth. It was full of the vigor of enthusiasm 
without its rashness. It argued their persuasion of the absolute truth 
of the gospel with the innocence of babes and the solemn reverence of 
age. They were so jealous of every jot of that truth, that insolent ob- 
jectors were shorn of all reply to their message save that of acrid scorn 
and anathema. The grasp and depth of their conviction armed them 
as no other speakers ever were armed, to strike a sudden light through 
the understanding and the heart, like a bolt from heaven. The skill of 
logicians and rhetoricians broke before their utterances like gossamer. 
Conviction of the truth gave a weight to their thought which swept 
through sophistry as a whirlwind scatters chaff, and so carried their 
hearers with them, that to call their preaching eloquence would humil- 
iate that stupendous gift. Their intensity of belief was so real and 
abundant, that it disdained the mere decorations of speech. They said 
that they must speak and did so with such resistless energy that the 
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sophist mistook it for uncouthness. He could not understand it, for it 
came in those irregular and untamable workings which mark the tem- 
pest, and which prove in every gust, its descent from a region beyond 
the reach of the orator. Hence, their word so moved on the bold and 
naked nerve of language as laid the hearts of their hearers bare to 
their appeals. One sentence, steeped in the essence of their soul-con- 
viction, carried power to the souls of thousands at the same instant. 
They talked directly to living spirits in a universal tongue, and aroused 
every diversity of feeling, such as fear, sorrow and self-loathing, and the 
effect followed their hearers through life. Intense persuasion endowed 
them with a power, which the living voice, the glowing eye, the illumi- 
nated face and the quivering frame, instinctively accorded to inspiration. 
This characterized the new element which was given to renovate the 
old world. Not one doubt marked their preaching, much less that 
acrobatic ballancing as on a tight-rope, which poses on an invisible line 
over the very gulf of error. Naturally, the world fell at their feet, 
because a seraph sent from heaven to save men could not have told them 
more, nor could he have burnt in his message from an intenser central 
fire. 

This absorbing soul-conviction of the Divine authority of the gospel 
is a large want in the pulpit of to-day. In certain quarters it has been 
greatly weakened by fruitless speculations. Yet, without this conviction, 
a Christian minister, must of necessity, be weak and his preaching must 
be without depth or power. No matter what may be his fluency of 
style, how copious his vocabulary or finished his manner, if the burning 
conviction that he is dealing in the unmixed truth of God does not take 
free possession of him, he may as well not preach atall. In intellect, 
perhaps a giant; a model in scholarship and the most manly of men in 
manner, he will starve the flock of Christ while he dreams that he feeds 
it asa good shepherd. He will be wanting in the breadth of benevo- 
lent sympathy, will be in danger of falling into the narrow, the pedan- 
tic or the dogmatic, while this conviction only can endow him with 
true love and humility. A robust earnestness will save him from a low 
type of preaching and lift him above the blight of foolish flattery, be- 
cause it will make him real. 

The world hungers for the word of real men in its religious life, as it 
hungers for bread. It cares not to listen to its preachers as theorists 
nor as mere theologians; it wants its ministers to come fresh from the 
presence of their living Master, all radiant with the lingering glow of 
his face. It will acknowledge the verity of their message when they 
take it from the mouth of the Most High God. Their warmth will 
evince that a live coal has been taken from hisaltar. Their ‘‘ holy bold- 
ness ” will serve as the credentials of theirembassy. While a preacher 
holds this true soul-conviction there is little danger that he will degen- 
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erate into bluster, for he will touch the real current of life. All that is 
blatant in style, hollow in verbiage, worn in platitude, crude in con- 
ception, will be cast away, as so much sounding brass, with utter con- 
tempt for its impudent intrusion. The more of himself he géts into his 
sermon the less will there be of God there, for God does not love 
the preaching of the Man Christ Jesus mixed with the personality of the - 
preacher. The words of a preacher of living convictions will be filled 
with sacred instincts, holy sensibilities and tender sympathies, inasmuch 
as they are fresh from the atmosphere of communion with God. No 
hardness, meanness, littleness, self-conceit, can balance itself in the 
soul of such a man; he is too thoroughly penetrated for that, with that 
pathos of truth and humanity which melted in Christ’s bosom. Neither 
can there be any thin, gabbling, superficial Gospel on the lips of the 
man who has caught this spirit. In preaching Christ’s solid Gospel, 
and not his own, the true preacher will always have something to say, 
and his profound earnestngss will endow him with the proper power to 
say it; whether his rhetoric be glowing or homely, and whether or not 
he can command all the witchery of a gracious style. The fervor of 
his spiritual life and conviction will supply that energy which men 
possess who have been with Jesus. 
THOMAS ARMITAGE. 


UNCTION. 


What is Unction? The question is a hard one to answer, but the 
thing itself is quickly recognized wherever it is found. When the 
famous artist, criticising a painting, conceded that it was well drawn, 
finely colored, conscientiously worked out, and yet fell short of being a 
work of genius, because it lacked what, in the absence of adequate 
language, he called, with an impatient snap of his fingers, ‘‘ that!” he 
meant unction. Unction is a special endowment for the work in hand. 
It was of an endowment for the knowledge which they possessed as 
believers that John was thinking when he said, ‘‘ Ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” In the preacher it is the 
quality by which he arouses in his hearers strong spiritual emotion. Dis- 
tinct alike from feeling and convictions, it works through both of them. 
There may be rhetorical passion and intellectual power, and yet no 
unction. There may be unction where neither eloquence nor thought 
are conspicuous. But when head and heart are alike under the influ- 
ence of this indefinable grace then you have the best preacher at his 
best. Here it is that Richard Baxter excels. We are prone to forget, 
in our delight at his fervor, what intellectual power Baxter swayed. In 
his tremendous appeals there is rarely a false, and never a weak note. 
He can rise higher and sink lower with dignity than any other preacher, 
The reason is that this atmosphere of unction is about him always, 
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Listen to these words, addressed by him to his brethren in the minis- 
try: ‘*Oh sirs! how plainly, how clearly, how earnestly should we de- 
liver a message of such a nature as ours is, when the everlasting life or 
death of men is concerned in it. Methinks we are nowhere so wanting 
as in this seriousness. There is nothing more unsuitable to such a bus- 
iness than to be slight and dull. What! speak coldly for God and for 
man’s salvation? Can we believe that our people must be converted or 
condemned, and yet can we speak in a drowsy tone? In the name of 
God, brethren, labor to awaken your hearts before you come, and 
when you are in the work, that you may be fit to awaken the hearts of 
sinners. Remember that they must be awakened or damned; and a 
sleepy preacher will hardly awaken them.” Can we question that this 
man was endowed with power from on high? He comes to us in 7he 
Reformed Pastor with an unction from the Holy one if ever preacher 
does. 

Whether, then, we succeed in defining, it or not, the presence of 
unction is recognized at once. Yes, and its absence as quickly. We 
find it in Leighton, but never in South, in Wesley, but not in Blair, in 
Payson, but not in Channing. It lingers yet, like adelicate perfume, 
in Rutherford’s letters. It goes with the pilgrim in all his adventures 
in Bunyan’s allegory. A Kempis brings it to us across the centuries. 
We catch it in the strains of half-forgotten hymns by Herbert and 
Charles Wesley. With all his rare rhetorical fervor Canon Liddon lacks 
it; but Father Taylor, of Boston, has but to speak ten words and we are 
conscious that it is present, and Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle is filled 
with it when, in his opening prayer, he rises to invoke God’s blessing on 
the vast multitude before him. 

We almost shrink from inquiring how unction can be gained, and 
yet we cannot but have remarked that all the men who have possessed 
it have been much in prayer and communion with God. It was after a 
whole night passed thus that Livingston, with a soul filled with the 
Spirit, and a face shining as the face of Moses coming down from the 
Mount, preached that famous sermon at the Kirk of Shotts, by which 
five hundred persons were converted. No preacher ever had a richer 
unction than Whitfield, and it was he who said that in his own experi- 
ence the Master’s words were often verified, ‘*‘ He that believeth in me, 
out of him shall flow rivers of living water.” To his young brethren in 
the ministry he revealed one source of his power when he said ‘‘I hope 
you will enter into your studies not to get a parish, nor to be polite 
preachers, but to be great saints.” 

The preacher must be conscious of this spiritual anointing in his 
hours of preparation. Baxter used to pray, with his Bible open before 
him, and his finger on the text of his sermon, ‘‘ Open to me, Lord, open 
this to me!” Flavel, on a journey to a place where he had to preach, 
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had such entrancing visions of the glory of God that he was forced to 
stop and rest. The things of time and sense faded from his mind and 
gaze. He was as one caught up into the third heaven, and when at last he 
became conscious he found himself sitting by a ditch in the road, faint 
from the loss of blood, but with the lingering glory of this communion 
around him still. The experiences of Jonathan Edwards, Payson, 
McCheyne, and Summerfield differed in degree only from this ecstatic 
revelation. , 

Unction in such rich measure during the hours of private prepara- 
tion is the almost certain pledge of unction when the preacher stands 
before his congregation. ‘‘I have frequently thought,” says Benson, 
writing about the holy Fletcher of Madeley, ‘ while attending to his 
heavenly discourse and divine spirit that he was so different from, and 
superior to, the generality of mankind as to look more like Moses or 
Elijah, or some prophet or apostle come again from the dead, than a 
mortal man dwelling in a house of clay.” Where can there be found a 
truer description of unction than this, which is what Andrew Fuller says 
of Pearce: ‘‘ Religion in him was habitual seriousness, mingled with sa- 
cred pleasures, frequently rising into sublime delight, and occasionally 
overflowing with transporting joy.” The biographer of Summerfield 
notices that ‘‘ when he became animated in preaching he appeared as 
if the very breathings of the spirit were on him.” Of Alexander Raleigh 
the same thing is said, although in different language. The spiritual 
life within him seemed to glow with a white, yet silent heat, illuminating 
all his thoughts and words. In his biographers words, ‘‘ His manner of 
preaching did more than confute doubts, it absorbed them.” This is 
something independent of the homiletical balance or the rhetorical finish 
of the discourse. It was avery simplesermon, of which Payson thought 
little, and which he wrote at a single sitting, that proved to be one of the 
most effective he ever preached. ‘‘I could not but wonder,” he says, 
‘* to see how God worked by it.” 

This grace of unction it is which is the permanently victorious spirit- 
ual power in the sermon. ‘‘ He may as well,” writes John Howe 
of the preacher, ‘‘attempt to batter strong walls with the breath of 
our mouths as do good upon men’s souls without the spirit of God.” 
Unction is the manifest proof that God works among us still. It is 
the 


“«One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


T. HARWOOD PATTISON. 
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“AN EXEGETICAL STUDY. 


‘* Wherefore God also exceedingly exalted him, and bestowed on him 
the name which is above every name.” Phil. 2: 9. 


There are four names by which our Saviour is familiarly known in 
the New Testament. The first is the personal name Jesus, which, by 
the direction of the angel, was given to him at his birth. It was the 
token of his humiliation--the name which he took when he emerged 
from the bosom of the Virgin into that life of trial and suffering which 
ended in his foreseen death of agony and shame. This was not the 
name that God vouchsafed (yapicaro) to him when he highly exalted 
him. It was given to him long before, and he bore it through his 
earthly wanderings, and brought it with him to his heavenly exalta- 
tion. 

The second name is the name of Christ (ypioréc, Anointed; Heb., 
Messiah). This was not properly a name; it was strictly an official 
designation, a figurative appellation, drawn from the Jewish usage of 
anointing, which set apart kings and priests to their official work. In 
his public life, after his baptism and the descent of the Spirit had set 
him apart to his work by a figurative anointing, he became in the esti- 
mation of his more enlightened disciples ‘‘the Anointed one,” the 
Christ. It was only gradually and later that this became a proper 
name; sometimes simply Crist, more commonly, perhaps, united 
with his personal name in the compound Fesus Christ. While he lived 
on earth ‘‘the Christ” was always a qualitative epithet: after his de- 
parture the single personal name that had marked his humiliation be- 
came much rarer, and the previously official designation Christ, or 
the compound Jesus Christ, became prevalent in the Church. 

A third name belongs to him in his relation to the Supreme Deity, 
as the Son of God. He habitually spoke of God as his Father—his 
own especial Father—and implying in himself a relation of peculiar 
Sonship. To this name he always responded (‘‘ the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God”), though his favorite earthly designation of himself 
was the Son of Man: and it was gloriously confirmed to him when, in 
his resurrection and ascension, he was constituted ‘‘Son of God in 
power.” The author of the Hebrews uses the name with great effect 
when, in illustrating his ineffable majesty, he declares that ‘‘ he took his 
seat at the right hand of Majesty in the lofty heavens,” becoming as 
much loftier than the angels as his name of Som transcended that of 
Messenger, which belonged to them. They were, like the winds and 
the lightnings, God’s messengers ; he, in a relation that knew no par- 
allel, was God's Son. 

But there is a fourth name which completes and crowns the series, 
and for which the names Jesus, Christ, Son, unite to prepare him. He 
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could not have received it had he not earned it as Saviour (Jesus) and 
Anointed, and been adequate to its burdens and honors as Son. But 
now his earthly work accomplished, his divine nature fully vindicated, 
and his Father’s glory fully displayed, he is prepared to carry his asso- 
ciated divinity and humanity to the throne of supreme dominion, and the 
honors of universal headship. He is prepared to exercise the functions 
and take the title of Lord. This is clearly, I think, the title to which 
the apostle here has reference. This alone fits to the description, ‘‘ the 
name which is above every name,” a description which the Aearé of the 
believer applies, indeed, to ‘‘ Jesus,” but not in the sense here had in 
view by the apostle. The apostle’s reference is evidently objective, 
not subjective; it refers to a name intrinsically significant of pre- 
eminent exaltation, a name which God bestowed, conferred upon him 
(éyapioaro) as a mark of favor, and which accompanied his elevation. 
‘* Jesus” was the name of his lowliness; was given, not conferred; 
marked service, not rank; was brought with him to his heavenly 
throne, not received there. I wish to emphasize the use of the verb 
bestowed, conferred, which is not appropriate to the name ‘‘ Jesus.” 
The two-fold meaning of the word ‘‘ name” may also here deceive the 
reader. It means, first, as often ‘‘ title” (‘‘bestowed upon him the 
name”); secondly, strictly ‘‘name”—‘‘the name of Jesus.” Ex- 
change, in the first, ‘‘name” for “title,” and the obscurity would 
disappear. 

All these point to the name ‘‘ Lord” except the position of the 
name “ Jesus.” But to a closer observation does not this bear the 
same testimony? He who hadborne this name on earth is to be vindicated 
in heaven, and for this ‘ke name (not a name) which transcends every 
other is conferred upon him, that every tongue in heaven, earth, and 
hades may acknowledge his Lordship. The apostle skilfully prepares 
the way for this climax of histhought. When he wrote “‘ the name that 
is above every name” he had the name “‘ Lord” in mind; but with that 
rhetorical skill which marks his always weighty and never artificial style, 
he postpones its utterance till he can precipitate upon it, so to speak, the 
accumulated force of the whole powerful sentence. The word ‘‘ Lord” 
becomes the apex of an invested pyramid, exemplifying the swelling 
thought which is held back till it bursts its boundaries of expression. 
Let the reader read thoughtfully the sentence as a whole, and doubt, if 
he can, that the name ‘‘ Lord” was that which God conferred upon 
Jesus when he highly exalted him. 

A. C. KENDRICK. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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WOMEN DEACONS.* 


The purpose of the writer of this paper is to suggest inquiry as to 
what he is disposed to regard as the primative order in the appointment 
of women as well as men as deacons of the church. Happily, the 
revisers have corrected the misleading translations in the authorized 
version of I Tim. iii: 11; and now we read, after the statement of 
the qualifications of the men deacons, ‘‘ women in like manner must 
be grave, not slanderers, temperate, faithful in all things.” The words 
‘‘in like manner” show clearly that there is here a transition to 
another class of church officials; ‘‘In like manner women must be 
grave !” What ‘‘ women?” ‘‘ women” in general? Whocan suspect 
the apostle of such a wide and disorderly digression? ‘*‘ Women” 
bearing the relation of wives to the deacons? Many have so sup- 
posed. But, in that case, would it not be strange to speak of the 
qualities necessary in the wives of deacons, and say nothing what- 
ever of those necessary in the wives of bishops, whose office is so much 
more important, and who are assumed to be husbands and fathers? 
Calvin, indeed, suggests that the wives of both pastors and deacons are 
meant. But then how strange to thrust in such a reference before 
the close of the entire change to bishops and deacons; the more natural 
place, on such a supposition, being after v. 13. Chrysostom, in his 


eleventh homily on I Tim., says emphatically, He speaks of those 


* One who has bestowed much labor on the investigation of this subject 
has very clearly shown that one chief cause of the obscurity in which the 
history of the female diaconate has been involved, has been the existence, in the 
early Church, from the apostolic age, of another class of women, in later times 
frequently confounded with female deacons (I. Tim. v. 3-10). Surely this is 
a picture—not of active workers, as deaconesses were required to be, but of the 
aged alms-women of the Church! We know from Church history that instead 
of deaconesses being of the age of sixty and upwards, forty was the age usually 
fixed. Moreover, instead of all deaconesses being “‘ widows,” virgins were re- 
garded as equally eligible if they possessed the requisite qualifications, We 
can hardly suppose that if Phebe had been a ‘‘ widow ” past sixty years of age, 
she could have undertaken that long journey from Cenchrea to Rome, under all 
the difficulties of ancient navigation. Judging from the apostle’s commendation 
of this energetic sister, we may safely conjecture that Phebe was what ‘ wid- 
ows ” claiming Church relief and support were required to have been—a bringer- 
up of children (perhaps orphans), hospitable to strangers (traveling evangelists 
and other Christians in their journeyings), one who washed the saints’ feet, v 
reliever of the afflicted, and diligent in every good work. If so, it would easily 
follow that when such deaconesses became old and needy, having spent their all 
in charity and other works of usefulness, they would be heartily welcomed 
among the “‘ widows ” sustained by the Church and others, and thus the two 
ideas of deaconesses and widows may in time have run into one. See Dean 
Howson in Good Words. 1863. 
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‘‘women” that have the dignity of the diaconate! understanding 
the passage to refer to women deacons—who muy be also the wives 
of deacons or bishops, though by no means necessarily so—then, 
instead of either an illogical insertion, or an unaccountable omission, 
we have a clear and orderly direction, and one which accords with 
the Scriptures and with the facts of church history. We have a 
distinct reference to one woman deacon in Rom. xvi. 1, 2 where the 
revisers have put ‘‘ deaconess ” in the margin, as the literal rendering 
of the word employed by the inspired Apostle ; and that the reference 
in I Tim. iii. is to women deacons is the view held by the most ancient 
interpreters of the New Testament Scriptures, and, more recently, by 
such authorities as Bishop Ellicott, Bishop Lightfoot, Dean Alford, Dr. 
John Brown, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Geo. D. Boardman, 
and many others. These all agree that the deaconesses kept the 
door of the woman’s entrance to the church, officiated at the baptisms 
of females, had the charge of the poor and afflicted disciples, and visited 
in cases where it would be thought unseemly for the other deacons to 
go, and, indeed, had a general oversight of the female members of the 
community, and especially of the younger sisters. 

And here we see how exactly the required qualifications of deacons 
and deaconesses correspond. The deacons are required to be ‘‘ grave,” 
and afterwards, it is said ‘‘ Women (deacons) tm like manner must be 
grave.” Deaconsare to be ‘‘ not double tongued; ” and deaconesses are 
to be ‘‘ not slanderous,” not gossiping, meddling, busy-bodies. Dea- 
cons are forbidden ‘‘much wine;” and deaconesses are to be ‘‘ tem- 
perate” (precisely the same word being used in their case as of 
bishops). Then, as deacons are expected to be foremost in generosity, 
and to be kindly in administering the alms of the church, and are 
required to be ‘‘not greedy of filthy lucre;” so deaconesses are re- 
quired to be “‘ faithful in all things,” distinguished for their integrity in 
distributing the church alms, and in every other part of their ministry. 

Early church writers frequently speak of deaconesses; and Pliny in 
his celebrated letter to the Emperor Trojan, refers to the torturing 
of two of them. Chrysostom had a special regard for this order of ser- 
vice; and in his church at Constantinople he had a hundred deacons 
and forty deaconesses; while in a small suburban church there were 
six deaconesses. Unhappily, by degrees, the fine ideal of the free 
simple sister of charity, carrying God’s word and succoring help to 
poor homes and sick chambers, sank into the superstitious degradation 
of the convent. But the order of deaconess did not cease to exist 
until the fifth century (some say it can be traced down to the tenth), 
and it was continued in the Greek church until the twelfth century, 
when the deaconesses vanished into the cloister, until partially revived 
in comparatively modern times. Neal (‘‘ Puritan History ”) citesa rule, 
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passed by the ministers of the eastern counties in Conference, which 
says, Touching deacons of both sorts, viz., men and women: The 
church shall be admonished of what is required by the Apostle. They 
then proceed to state how they are to be chosen, and received into their 
office with the prayers of the whole church. In John Robinson’s 
church, at Amsterdam, there was both pastor and preaching elder, 
four ruling elders, three deacons, and an aged widow as deaconess, of 
whom it is written. She filled her place worthily, and was an honor to 
the congregation. She sat near the door, with a birchen rod in her 
hand, and held the children in awe. She visited the sick and infirm 
women, and called out younger women to aid her, and made collections 
for such as were poor from the richer. She was obeyed as a mother in 
Israel, and a true handmaid of the Lord. Inthe noted’ Broadmead 
Records we have references, extending back for two hundred years, to 
many appointments of a deaconess. In the church into which I was 
baptized (South Parade, Leeds, York) there were deaconesses, and in 
the church of which I was paster in Glascow we had deaconesses whe 
did good service in various ways, especially in connection with our 
Baptisms and in visiting. 

In many cases of discipline female visitors are preferable to men ; 
and in cases ot application for membership by maids and matrons, 
those of their own sex would usually be most sympathetic and helpful 
in eliciting the necessary facts, and in giving desirable advice to those 
about to take on themselves the Christian name, and at the baptisms 
of females the attendance of sisters is indispensable. One writer on the 
subject of deaconesses, a Pedobaptists innocently says: ‘‘The neces- 
sity for the office has been obviated in later times by the discontinu- 
ance of the practice of baptism by immersion.” If, then, the perver- 
sion of this divine ordinance of believers, immersion caused the discon- 
tinuance of the order of women deacons, what could be more right and 
seemly than that we, in restoring the true baptism, should also restore 
the sacred office of deaconess, respecting which the Apostle gives such 
clear directions? The office for which I plead has no likeness, remem- 
ber to the life of a conventual celibate of the Romish or Anglican 
church. What Rome has perverted to evil we are not therefore to 
abandon ; but should seek to reform and restore it to its Scriptural 
simplicity and healthy use. 

If ever deaconesses were required, they are needed now. Our 
male officials are so absorbed in business and professional duties, that 
in too many instances their discharge of duty is confined to the Lord’s 
Day. If, then, we have holy women in the Church who are not so 
heavily pressed with secular and domestic affairs, why should they not 
devote their time and energies to such works of usefulness as I have in- 
dicated, with many others which would readily occur to their own minds ? 
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And, if they do this, why should not their service in and to the Church 
be distinctively recognized? Even the pastor cannot always time his 
visits to a poor man’s house so as to suit domestic exigencies; and, 
when he sees evidences of lack of thrift and cleanliness, he cannot speak 
the rebukes or offer the advice which would come with great propriety 
from a sister who is the acknowledged representative of the Church. 
Then there are female prayer-meetings and various working societies, 
and special classes for our younger members for Bible study, which 
such sisters might conduct; and in countless ways they could be 
useful where only women are capable of giving advice and guid- 
ance. 

Too often what is everybody’s business is no one’s business. The 
responsibility belonging to a whole Church is not sufficiently felt by the 
individual members, unless specific duties are allotted to them. Nor is 
the neglect always caused by indolence. Excessive delicacy of feelings, 
a shrinking modesty which fears misrepresentation, keeps many back 
from work they long to do, for which they are eminently fitted, and which 
they would gladly undertake, if called to it by the voice of the Church. 
The Church has lost much by not using its holy women more; and I shall 
be rejoiced if this brief article should help to stir up our churches to 
call forth to much greater extent the sanctified energies of all its mem- 
bers. 

JOHN W. ASHWORTH. 


New York. 


THE LITERARY POSSIBILITIES OF THE PASTORATE. 


With the permission of the editors of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
I should like—as the result of some experience and a good deal of 
interested observation—to say a few things, very plainly and very 
practically, respecting the pastor’s personal and vicarious relation 
to literature and literary pursuits. 

I. And, first, about the pastor's own reading. It may seem like a 
pious platitude to say that the pastor should, in his hours for reading, 
give the foremost place to the Bible. But I suspect that a good many 
pastors do not read the Bible enough. I am sure that I didn’t when I 
was a pastor. Nay, I am afraid that a good many pastors do not read 
the Bible at all. They have it in hand a good deal of the time, 
searching for texts, and preparing to meet Bible-classes, and looking 
up passages for prayer-meeting talks; and so they feel that they are 
giving sufficient attention to the Word when, in reality, they would be 
better men and better ministers if they would set apart some regular 
time every day for plain, homely, old-fashioned Bible-reading, the sole 
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purpose being to fill their own minds and hearts with the thoughts of 
God. In this daily reading the pastor should not, to my mind, make 
use of the original Scriptures, but the time-honored English version— 
the same book which, with kindred purpose, his people read. He 
should approach that book in no critical spirit; though he should 
endeavor, of course, to read the Bible, as he reads every other book, 
intelligently. Habitually, methodically, practically, devoutly, the pastor 
should read the Bible. And he may well regard himself as in an 
unhealthful spiritual condition when he does not turn to the Bible, with 
anticipations of pleasure that are soon realized, from any other book. 

But the pastor should not confine his reading to the Bible; nor, as 
Mr. Moody recommends, to ‘‘ books illustrative of the Bible.” Such 
books will, of course, form a large part of his reading; but books that 
one man finds illustrative of the Bible, another man might definitely 
and most emphatically exclude from that category. Many a book 
which does not bear the imprint of our good brother Revell, and which 
Mr. Moody would utterly condemn, may, toa man of greater mental 
breadth and more generous culture, be eminently helpful and suggestive 
in fathoming the meaning of the Book of Books. Indeed, one may well 
ask, what book is there, which a Christian man ought to read at all, 
that may not serve to illustrate the meaning of that book which has, 
to so large an extent, moulded the thought and inspired the feeling of 
the Christian centuries? 

I am not pleading for literary dilettanteism on the part of the pastor. 
I have known pastors who gave four days of the week to literary pur- 
suits, two days to a hurried preparation for the pulpit, and only one 
day to their people; and I looked upon them with sovereign contempt. 
They were pastors—that is, shepherds of the flock of God-—only in 
name. It is impossible that a thoroughly good pastor should be, at the 
same time, a thoroughly successful author, or lecturer, or editor. The 
habit of mind which ensures eminent success in one direction precludes 
eminent success in the other direction. The pastor is definitely 
entrusted with the care of souls—an office high enough, and holy 
enough, to engross all his energies—an office which, even if imperfectly 
discharged, develops a sobriety of thought, a staidness of demeanor, 
which preclude one from catering, with eminent success, to the 
amusement of the public. 

It is precisely because the pastor is charged with the care of souls, 
that his reading should not be utilitarian, or professional, merely. To 
read more widely and more generously is, in a high and noble seuse, to 
become all things to all men that he may, by all means, save some. He 
should pursue generous courses of reading: 

1. For recreation. He needs rest after mental toil. He is entitled 
to it. He must have it. There is no more helpful and harmless 
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recreation, when one is mentally and physically enervated by severe 
and protracted labor, than the companionship of a good book which 
does not definitely relate to the pastor’s professional work. 

2. For culture—of which, if it be genuine culture, the pastor can 
hardly have too much. In his humble country parish, it may be, he is 
not thrown in contact with men of intellectual training and scholarly 
endowment, women of refinement and taste; but, in his library, he 
can hold converse with the choicest spirits of ancient and modern times, 
and thus fit himself to rise from the humble country parish to a position 
of greater usefulness and responsibility in the Master’s service. Well 
has Cardinal Bessarion said of books (may I quote in the original 
Latin? It is easy): 

‘* Vocibus pleni, pleni antiquitatis exemplis, pleni moribus, pleni 
legibus, pleni religione, vivunt, conversantur, loquunturque nobiscum. 
Docent nos, instituunt, consolantur; resque 4 memoria nostra remotis- 
simas, quasi prasentes, nobis exhibent et ante oculos ponunt. Tanta 
est eorum potestas, tanta dignitas, tanta majestas, tantum denique 
numen, ut nisi libri forent, rudes omnes essemus atque indocti; nullam 
feré preteritarum rerum memoriam, nullum exemplum, nullam denique 
nec humanarum nec divinarum rerum cognitionem haberemus; eadem 
urna quz hominum corpora contegit, etiam nomina obrueret.” 

3. As a means of acquiring a vocabulary and forming a style. Not 
that the minister’s style should be a bookish one. He wants to talk to 
his people in plain, nervous, vigorous, Saxon-English; but there is a 
good deal of that English to be found in every well-selected library. 
The best modern style has its roots in the past; and, as Rufus Choate 
well said, ‘‘ You do not want a diction gathered from the newspapers, 
caught from the air, common and unsuggestive; but you want one 
whose every word is full-freighted with associations and suggestions— 
with beauty and power.” One can preach the Gospel just as truly, and 
just as effectively, in such a style as in a poorer one. And 

** It were to be wished the flaws were fewer 
In the earthen vessel, holding treasure, 
Which lies as safe in a golden ewer.” 


4. Asa means of influence over his people. My childish home, 
though a very happy one, was not a bookish one; and I was ravenous 
for books. What a joy it was to me when, as was not too often the 
case, the minister whom we entertained (and we were always enter- 
taining ministers) was a man of refinement and culture—a man of 
literary taste. It wasa letter from such a man—a letter from Baron 
Stow—which, as much as any other one thing, turned my thoughts 
towards the Saviour. 

For these reasons, and such reasons as these, I would have the 
pastor pursue wide and generous courses of reading. More specifically, 
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he should be familiar with the world-famous books—the great masters 
of ancient and modern thought— 


‘* Those dead but sceptred sovereigns 
Who still rule our spirits from their urns.” 

The world-famous books are not many. They are famous by virtue 
of their thought and by virtue of their style. They are just the books 
that the pastor needs to read for his own sake. And how depressing 
the effect on his people oftentimes, if the pastor knows them only by 
hearsay. Here is a bright girl, for instance, who is interested in Dante 
—a promising boy who has just discovered Shakspere. Their enthu- 
siasm finds vent in the pastor’s presence, and he indulges in a few 
unmeaning platitudes, and drops the subject. Their interests are 
nothing to him; and his interests, thenceforth, are likely to be nothing 
tothem. The seeds of dissension are sown where there might have 
been such community of feeling as would enable the pastor to lead that 
boy and girl to Christ. 

It is often said that in our reading we should keep up with the 
times. But, first of all, we should get up with the times. We should 
realize that there is a considerable body of accumulated literature—by 
common consent, of the highest excellence—of which every man of 
intelligence and culture (and, especially, every minister of Christ) 
should be ashamed to be personally ignorant. Having attained toa 
reasonable degree of familiarity with the master-minds of the past 
(typified by such eminent Baptists as Milton, Bunyan, and De Foe), 
keeping up with the times is in order. The pastor should endeavor to 
keep fairly-well informed with reference to the social, political, scientific, 
and literary movements of his day. Todo this he must avail himself 
largely of the best newspapers and reviews. He must resort to that 
‘¢ index-learning ” which, as Pope says, 

‘* Turns no students pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 


But the pastor must also read the best of the new books; though he 
need be in no very great hurry about it, for there is wisdom in Emer- 
son’s suggestion that we read no book till it is a year old—it will save 
our reading nine books in every ten. Ifa great novelist, like Tolstoi, 
or a great poet, like Robert Browning, comes to the front, and the 
more intelligent members of his congregation are admiring them, or 
even affecting to admire them, it is wise for the Christian pastor to 
satisfy himself, by personal inspection, of their merits or defects. 

But my sermon already exceeds the limits of your homiletical depart- 
ment. I shouldlike, with your permission, to occupy the desk once more. 


J. H. GILMORE. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Twenty-one So-called Prose 
Books of the Old Testament. Pp. xvi-+-155. By WILLIAM WICKES, 
D.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887. 


Here, at last, after one thousand years of floundering about in the 
stony desert of the Hebrew accents, we havea book, a little book, repre- 
senting years of minute, exact work, founded on the best authorities, and 
giving a clear account of what the accents were intended to be. After 
this all Hebrew grammers will undergo a change from the traditional 


manner of treating the accents. Professor Kautzsch, the learned editor 
of Gesenius’ Grammar, acknowledges this in a manly fashion. There 
are also many, very many pompously dogmatic assertions, in learned 
commentaries, founded on the accents, which henceforth have lost all 
power to affright, and will become as amusing as some of the assertions 
in the contest of the Buxtorfs with Capellus. 

The real learning, proved by the immense aggregate of facts in this 
small work, is set in the appropriate frame of just as real modesty. 
And this learning is made, by clear statements in simple language, 
easily accessible to every earnest student. 

The work opens with a neat, clear, conclusive proof of the false 
claim made by the easily credulous for the great age and correctness of 
the Aleppo Codex. The character of the writing, and the pointing 
prove that the Codex does not represent Ben-Asher’s practice, and the 
claim is a fabrication. 

‘*The accents,” Dr. Wickes says, ‘‘ are musical signs—-originally 
designed to represent and preserve a particular mode of cantillation or 
musical declamation” [intoning] ‘‘ which was in use for the public 
reading of the Old Testament text at the time of their introduction, and 
which had been handed down by tradition from much earlier times. 
That the signs introduced failed to answer this purpose, and that it is 

uite uncertain how far the modern chanting of the Jews—whether 
Oriental, Asnkenazic, or Sephardic—represents the original melodies, 
is on various accounts to be regretted.” ‘‘ From the first, the aim had 
been so to arrange the musical declammation, as to give suitable ex- 
pression to the meaning of the Sacred Text.” ‘‘It need hardly be 
added that it is this, their interpunctional character, which constitutes 
for us the chief value of the accents. Generally speaking, the logical 
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and syntactical division has been carefully carried out, in the way just 
indicated. And so far we have before us a system of interpunction, 
which, for minuteness and accuracy, leaves nothing to be desired—a 
system whose only fault is that it errs on the side of excessive minuteness 
and apparent striving after accuracy. But it is not alwayso. When we 
come to examine the text carefully, we meet with many exceptions. We 
find words joined by the accents, which ought, according to rule, to be 
separated ; and separated, which ought to be joined; moreover, pausal 
accents out of their place, a greater where a less is due and vice versa.” 
‘One main object of the present work is to attempt to remove these 
stumbling blocks in the way of accepting the accentual system.” ‘‘ We 
start then on the supposition that the accentuation does not furnish a 
perfect system of interpunction. Still, if (as I hope to be able to show) 
we can trace and make allowance for disturbing causes, we shall be able 
to accept it as a reliable guide to the exegesis of the text.” 

Dr. Wickes show that the accents were introduced between the fifth 
and the seventh centuriesof ourera. After treating of the ‘‘ division, 
names, and signs of accents,” the author treats of the continuous Dicho- 
tomy, the Syntactical Dichotomy of the laws governing ‘‘ distinctive” 
accents, of that wandering comet of the accents, Paseq, and finally closes 
his volume as he began it, with demolishing another figment of the 
too credulous, the greater antiquity of the Superlinear (falsely called 
Babylonian) system of accentuation. This was nothing more than a 
late and unsuccessful attempt to modify the older (and now present) 
system, common to both East and West, Palestinian and Babylonian. 

We cannot close this short notice without thanking Dr. Wickes for 
introducing order where before foggy confusion reigned. But this very 
clear treatise also establishes two points with great distinctness: 1. 
‘The interpunctional value of the accents is relative, not absolute.” 
‘They simply note musical divisions, which are bound to appear what- 
ever the logical or grammatical construction of the verse may be.” 
And of this music we know nothing. 2. The exceptions and supposed 
transformations are nearly as numerous as the rules; and the fined and 
refined distinctions are so volatile and evanescent that life is too short and 
the positive advantage to be gained too slight to spend half a life on 
the accents, which, after all, give us no more than the Jewish interpreta- 
tion of the fifth to the seventh centuries. 

There is a vast difference between the value of the points for vowels 
and the signs for accents. The one represents what must have been 
generally the vowels of the language (however pronounced); the other 
respresents the intoning of that language in the synagogue, and, sub- 
ordinately to this intoning, their idea of the connection of the words. 
The one gives us the hymn written out fully, the other gives us the 
music of the seventh century A. D. 

This accentual system will never lose its interest for the advanced 
student of Hebrew, and of the historical interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament. But why should we put this yoke upon the neck of learners of 
Hebrew? If Delitzsch can write the whole New Testament in good 
Hebrew without the use of the accents, why can we not have the Old 
Testament published for beginners, without the wilderness of accents 
to darken counsel by signs without knowledge. 

HOWARD OsGoop, 
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Abraham; His Life and Times, by Rev. W1LLIAM J. DEANE, M.A. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. (No date.) 


This is one of the best books yet published on the life of Abraham, 
because it takes into account the vast discoveries in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, and the altered condition of ancient history under the light of 
these discoveries. Men who have obtained their ruling ideas of ancient 
history from Greece and Rome are as well fitted to treat history, before 
Greece or Rome began to exist, as an Italian monk is to appreciate the 
American idea of personal liberty. 


In this work Abraham moves before us as he was, a very rich man, 
a prince, and a prophet; and he moves among men of his time as the 
monuments reveal them. Ewald’s and Stanley’s Abraham is a carica- 
ture in the light of the present day. Abraham no more represented an 
Arab sheik of the present day than David represented the puny Pasha 
of Jerusalem. The book is so good that we hope it will find its way into 
every Sunday-school library, and instruct both teachers and children in a 
more Scriptural and historical setting of Abraham than they can find 
elsewhere. It is so great an advance on the usual narrow treatment of 
Abraham’s life that it is an unpleasant duty to point out the manifest 
errors which disfigure it. These should be removed in the next edition. 

The author has consulted good authorities but he is not at home 
either in Hebrew or in the geography of Palestine. Why should he 
needlessly venture into Hebrew? To tell us that Isaac’s name was ‘‘a 
commemoration of the great title Jehovah ” (p. 93) is to make tyros in 
Hebrew laugh; and a hurried look at even the English version would 
have prevented the assertion (p. 92) that ‘‘the term” (‘‘ angel of the 
Lord ’”’) recurs ‘‘ notably in the account of the visit of the three mys- 
terious personages to Abraham.” (Gen. xviii.) ‘‘ The souls he had 
gotten in Haran” (Gen. xii, 5) is said (p. 27) ‘‘to signify that he had 
converted them to the worship of Jehovah,” directly in the face of the 
Hebrew usage, which can only mean that Abraham acquired them, 
either by purchase or by the increase of his slaves. ‘‘ Maleac” (p. 92) 
and ‘‘ Maleach” (p. 131) should be Malach in both cases. 

The author is singularly contradictory in some of his accounts of 
the land of Canaan. The land was “little cultivated in Patriarchal 
times” (p. 37); ‘‘ few towns existed” (p. 40); the plain of Esdraelon 
was not highly cultivated in Abraham’s day (p. 38); and so ‘*‘ Abraham 
found no difficulty in pasturing his herds and flocks where he pleased ;” 
yet (p. 56) within a year ‘‘the land was not able to bear them.” All 
this is against the plainest testimony of Egyptian records of the land; to 
mention no other, the record of the campaign of Thothmes III against 
Megiddo. ‘‘ The tract of land along the coast, called Phoenicia, is com- 
posed of sand and low hills of soft limestone” (p. 39). This is rather 
extreme for such a precipitous sides as Lebanon shows. Of Canaan it 
is said (p. 44) ‘‘ The routes of merchants and of warriors both by land 
and water passed its borders; caravans and armies, journeying from 
the Euphrates to the Nile, skirted its confines; but no great highway 
led through its centre ;” but (p. 59) Sodom was ‘‘ on-the high road of 
the traffic between Egypt and the East”; ‘‘ whether the five cities 
(Sodom, etc.,) were situated at the north or south of the Dead Sea, they 
lay in the way of armies marching from Damascus to Egypt” (p. 66) ; 
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Bethshan ‘‘ lay on the ancient road from Damascus to Egypt” (p. 71). 
So, according to these last statements, there were great roads through 
the centre of the land. If the author had consulted Maspero’s map of 
Canaan before the Exodus he would have been saved from these glaring 
mistakes. ‘‘The river of Egypt is doubtless the Nile, or its eastern 
branch,” 2. ¢., Pelusiac arm (p. 87). This is rather too bad. ‘‘ The 
river of Egypt” is not the Nile, but a stream, seventy miles east of the 
Pelusiac arm, the Wady el Arish. 

These are samples of the positive blemishes which disfigure the 
work. If the author will go through his work with care comparing his 
successive statements about the same persons, places, events, etc., and 
ers the discrepancies, the next edition will be even much better 
than this. 

HOWARD OsGooD. 


Commentary on St. Paul; First Epistle to the Corinthians, By F. 
Gobet, Doctor of Theology, Professor of the Faculty of the Indepen- 
dent Church of Neuchatel. ‘Translated from the French by Rev. A. Cusin, 
M.A. Two vols. Edinburgh: T & T. Clark, 4886-87. 


These two fine volumes bring us the latest installment of Professor 
Godet’s work on the New Testament. Whatever he sends out is cer- 
tain to receive a welcome from thoughtful students, for it is marked by 
pen that give it a high value. His interpretation begins with 


aith, and is helpful both to faith and to knowledge. He does not ex- 
pect to understand an author by rationalistic methods, without deep 
sympathy with his thought. While he diligently uses the methods of 
the best modern exegesis, he excels most commentators of our day in 
sympathetic insight. One who has sought to commune both reverently 
and intelligently with the Scriptures will find Godet’s pages rich with 
the results of just such work as he himself has desired todo. Opinions 
must of course differ with regard to the interpretation of special pas- 
sages, but the method of these commentaries is excellent, and their 
spirit is all that can be desired. Now and then, it is true, after a 
lengthened discussion, one wishes for a more compact and convenient 
statement of the result; but usually there is no lack of clearness. The 
best qualities of the author find abundant opportunity for exercise in 
treating the rich and practical First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The tone of discussion is conservative throughout, and little allow- 
ance is made for novelties or specialties in interpretation. Godet finds 
very little, for example, of what Farrar finds so much of—namely, quo- 
tation, sometimes half-ironical, from the language of the latter, in which 
the Corinthians had laid before Paul their questions. He admits noth- 
ing whatever of disparagement of Apollos in the allusions to ‘‘ Wisdom 
of Words,” and the like, in the early chapters. He refrains from elabo- 
rate distribution of the parties in the Corinthian Church among the 
doctrinal tendencies that appeared in the early Christian centuries. He 
finds nothing low or unworthy in Paul’s views of marriage as they are 
represented in this Epistle. His underlying thought is that Paul, the 
strong, wise, manly Christian, writes the letter, divinely guided, from 
the level of his own high conceptions, and with no small devices or 
mean condescensions in his method. Godet’s presentation of the 
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Epistle would be less dramatic and vivid than that of Farrar, but the 
ground upon which it rests would perhaps be safer. 

It may be worth while to cite his judgment on a few points of special 
interest and difficulty. The ‘‘ Christ-party ” he takes to be ‘‘ the Gnostics 
before Gnosticism,” the men who, like Corinthus, depreciated Jesus— 
going, as Paul intimates, even the length of saying, ‘‘ Jesus is anathema,” 
and glorifying the Christ as the only elementin Him that was worthy of 
any reverence. The ‘‘ building” which various ministers rear, either well 
or ill, upon the one foundation (ch. iii), does not consist in good or bad 
doctrines, or in good or bad church-members, but in the religious and 
moral fruits produced in the Church by preaching, the strong and healthy 
or the superficial and inerfective life that results from a minister’sinfluence. 
The punishment of the offender, in ch. v, is not excommunication in 
the ordinary sense; indeed, the author thinks the New Testament does 
not support the practice of excommunication ; it is rather the prayerful 
giving-over of the man by the church to the powers of evil for bodily 
punishment, in the hope that by means of lingering trouble the soul 
may be led to repentance. The language about children in ch. vii 
({‘‘ now are they holy”) Godet, differing from Meyer and other high 
authorities, thinks it impossible to explain without recognizing the ex- 
istence of infant baptism among the Corinthians, not as a means of sal- 
vation, but as a proof or zeal of transmitted grace provisionally assured 
to the children of Christians through solidarity of life with their parents, 
until they accept or reject Christ for themselves. The much-disputed 
‘* use it rather,” in the same chapter, addressed to the slave who has a 
chance of freedom, Godet takes as an exhortation to seize upon the 
liberty. The subordinate position assigned to woman in the church he 
refuses to explain in view of any exceptional circumstances in Corinth * 
or in the first age, understanding the command to rest upon permanent 
reasons, and to be of perpetual force. The ‘‘speaking with tongues” 
was thanksgiving and praise addressed to God, in a language spontane- 
ously created by the Holy Spirit, intermediate, perhaps, between sing- 
ing and speech, intelligible to the spiritually sympathetic. The resur- 
rection set forth in ch. xv is not of believers only, but of all men; but 
Godet thinks the resurrection of believers is announced as separate in 
time from that of others. From about thirty explanations of the 
phrase ‘‘ baptized for the dead,” he selects the one that makes the pas- 
sage refer to martyrdom, the baptism of blood: ‘‘ If there is no resur- 
rection, what will be gained by such baptized ones, by their joining the 
ranks of the dead for the love of Christ and of the church in heaven ?” 

In textual criticism, to which he gives considerable attention, Godet 
dissents from the principles adopted by Westcott and Hort. He thinks 
it a serious mistake to attempt the construction of a text from manu- 
script authority alone, and insists that exegesis should be admitted as 
one of the legitimate witnesses. When manuscripts differ, and groups 
of authorities diverge, it is a mistake to settle the matter by asserting 
one manuscript or group to be a safer guide than another. All manu- 
scripts are too far from the original date to claim perfection, and there 
may be errors in them all. It is fair therefore to inquire, in case of dif- 
ference, which reading makes the better sense. In ch. ii, 1, for ex- 
ample, Godet holds, and apparently with justice, that the reading 
uvotipiov, which Westcott and Hort, and the revisers, have substi- 
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tuted for uapripior, is absolutely out of place in the context, and cannot 

possibly be right; all sound interpretation of the Pauline thought 

and style rejects it. On the subject in general he says, (ii. 491), ‘‘It 
will be said that this is a vicious circle, for it is only by means of the 

| terms themselves that we penetrate to the thought. But this cirtle is 
far from being vicious; it meets us in every study; it is the condition 
of progress in all the branches of human knowledge. In every domain, 
scientific procedure consists in passing and repassing from the idea to the 
facts, and from the facts to the idea, until the real fact appears fully 
illumined by the true idea.” 

It should be added that the book is far more readable and inter- 
esting than commentaries usually are. However one may dissent here 
and there from what is set before him, the clearness of the style—for 
which author and translator both deserve our gratitude—and the warm 
spiritual glow of the thought, banish dullness, and keep the reader 
interested. . 
















W. N. CLARKE. 
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Professor Miuller’s treatise on the Waldenses was originally con- 
tributed, in two long articles, to the 7heologische Studien und Kritiken 
(1886, 4. Heft, 1887, 1. Heft). It bears evidence of thorough famili- 
arity with the entire published literature of the subject, including the 
recently issued Practica Inguisitionis of Bernard Guido. In fact no 
previous. author had made so complete a survey of the sources of 
Waldensian history. The spirit of the work, however, is anything but 
satisfactory, and the value of it is far less than it was in the author’s 
power to make it. It may be characterized as a systematic attempt to 
| minimize the evangelical elements in the doctrines and practices of the 
Waldenses. Miuiller’s position is the antipodes of that of Keller, and as 
| Keller sometimes goes beyond what sound criticism would justify 














in his efforts to vindicate the ‘‘old evangelical party” and to find 
notable adherents to its principles, so Miiller is continually going out 
of his way to show the absence of evangelical spirit among the medizval 
sectaries. The famous Rescrift of the Italian brethren to the Ultra- 
montane Waldenses, which Preger published a few years ago, and 
of which he gave a satisfactory account, is so garbled by Miller in the 
interests of his theory, and so misinterpreted, as to make a decidedly 
different impression from that which Preger’s discussion had made. 
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His treatment of Roman Catholic notices is just as perverse. On 
wholly insufficient grounds the attempts to set aside Preger’s assign- 
ment of date to the Passau Anonymous. He insists, without proving, 
that the Waldenses described by David of Augsburg, classed by 
Preger with the French party, really belong to the Lombardy yen: 
His view, in general, is, that the Waldenses, including the French and 
the Italian parties, were little more than a Roman Catholic sect; that 
their ideas of the sacraments were Roman Catholic, only slightly modi- 
fied ; that sacerdotal ideas prevailed universally among them; that 
their views of Scripture were mechanical and unevangelical; that the 
itinerant preachers constituted the church, the lay element (Credentées) 
being virtually excluded from membership. This last view has 
absolutely nothing to stand upon, and only a determination by 
hook or by crook to make out a case against the evangelical char- 
acter of these medizval believers could have led him to take a 
position so untenable. Yet we would not have it inferred that 
Miiller has labored in vain. The fact is, that he has brought to- 
gether a large amount of critically authenticated notices, and that 
his treatise contains ample materials for the refutation of his eri neous 
theorizing. 

Wattenbach has rendered an important service to students of 
Waldensian history by bringing to light a valuable document long 
supposed to have been lost. Matthias Flaciys Illyricus, in his famous 
Catalogus Testium Veritatis, mentioned a manuscript in his own pos- 
session at the time, in which was recorded the examination of 443 
Waldenses in Pomerania, the Margravate of Brandenburg and neigh- 
boring places about the year 1391. It was discovered recently in 
a somewhat mutilated condition in the Wolfenbiittel Library. 
Wattenbach has edited the more important portions of the document, 
with the result of throwing much light on the history of a large Wal- 
densian community, and contributing materially to the solution of 
the vexed question as to the relation of the Taborites of Bohemia to 
the Waldenses. The inquisitorial processes bring to light very little 
that is new. They evidently belonged to the Italian (more evangelical) 
party. Their refusal to swear and curse is the chief means by which 
they were detected, and among themselves they were accustomed 
to designate Catholics as ‘‘ Swearers.” Like other Waldensian bodies, 
they have learned to avoid persecution by outward conformity to 
the Roman Catholic church. Connected with the document is a 
record of a later inquisition in the year 1458. The chief difference 
to be observed is that these Waldenses are now closely associated with 
the Bohemian evangelical movement, and that bishops, or itinerant 
preachers, from Bohemia make regular visits to these brethren. There 
is evidence, also, of a more elaborate church organization than existed 
in the earlier time. There seems to have been a regular gradation: 
sub-deacons, deacons, priests, bishops. To become a bishop one 
must pass through a long course of probationary training, beginning 
with the sub-diaconate. It appears that the Roman Catholic bishop 
and priests of the region, as well as the civil authorities, were inclined to 
toleration. The inquisition came from without, and was not pressed 
so vigorously here as in many places. In fact there seems to have 
been little disposition to proceed to extremities, and the way of escape 
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by recantation was made comparatively easy. The great majority of 
those arraigned made such compromising statements as secured their 
release. 

Of still more importance is Preger’s latest work. No man inrecent 
years has done more than Preger towards setting the Waldenses in their 
true light, and no student of Waldensian history equals him in learning, 
candor, and soundness of judgment. His earlier works on this subject 
may be said to have created an epoch. The present essay, like the 
author’s earlier treatises, was originally printed as part ot the proceed- 
ings of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, and has been printed sepa- 
rately from the same types for wider distribution. From the constant 
reference to the work of Miiller noticed above, one would be inclined to 
conclude that the essay was suggested by that publication. There is 
this excellent feature about German research, that when one investi- 
gator blunders another is pretty sure to set him right, and the most 
egregious blunders are often made the occasion of contributions of sur- 
passing value. Preger’s object in the work before us seems to be four- 
fold: to correct Miiller’s mistakes ; to defend his own previously-stated 
views against Miiller’s attacks; to establish the historical connection 
between the Taborites and the Waldenses, which Bohemian scholars, 
such as Palacky, Goll, Hoffler, etc., have either failed to recognize, or 
have positively denied ; and to set forth in a more complete and exact 
form than had previously been done the doctrines and the practices of 
the Waldenses. The result is an admirable resume of what is known of 
this interesting people. Preger’s spirit is all that could be desired. He 
has evidently a profound sympathy for the evangelical elements in the 
Waldenses. He knows how to enter into the spirit of their writings, and 
of their statements about their doctrines and practices that have been 
handed down to us in the writings of their adversaries. He effectually 
vindicates them from the charges of Miiller, and proves that while 
at the beginning they were involved in a considerable number of 
Romanizing views (especially the French party), they all (and especially 
the Italian party, of which the Austrian and Bohemian Waldenses 
were offshoots) soon attained to substantially evangelical ground. He 
vindicates the date that he had previously assigned to the Passau 
Anonymous (about 1260), and makes good his theory that the Wal- 
denses described by David of Augsburg belonged to the French 
party, though he admits that in this case there may have been some 
blending of French and Italian elements. He proves (against Miller) 
the thoroughly scriptural position of the Waldenses, and their steadfast 
rejection of ecclesiastical authority or tradition. He proves beyond 
question that lay believers were just as much members of the Walden- 
sian churches as were the itinerant preachers, and that the ‘‘ congre- 
gation of the baptized” was the highest ecclesiastical authority 
recognized. He proves (also against Muller) that the Waldenses be- 
lieved in the universal priesthood of believers. Having stated, and 
substantiated by abundant citations from the sources the doctrines and 
practices of the Waldenses, he proceeds to compare these with the care- 
fully ascertained position of the Taborites in the first stage of their his- 
tory. This comparison results in proving an almost complete identity, 
and is confirmed by a number of historical facts. The paucity of his- 
torical testimonies to the connection of the two parties is satisfactorily 
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explained by the author. The conclusion reached is, that ‘‘ the Tabor- 
ites are the spiritual sons of the Waldenses.” 

Emilio Comba, professor of church history in the Waldensian Col- 
lege at Florence, has for some years been known to students of Wal- 
densian history as an advanced scholar in this department of work. 
While in the United States a few years ago, in attendance on the Pan- 
Presbyterian meeting in Philadelphia, he took occasion to publish, for 
the information of his brethren of other denominations, a brief sketch 
of Waldensian history. In 1881 he published in Italian the first volume 
of a History of the Reformation in Italy. This volume is taken up en- 
tirely with mediaeval matters, and includes a sketch of the Waldenses, 
along with accounts of other dissenting parties. The work now before 
us is published in French, doubtless with a view to reaching a larger 
public, and is by far the completest history of the entire Waldensian 
movement up to the close of the fifteenth century that has yet been 
published. Professor Comba has happily freed himself from the influ- 
ence of Waldensian tradition, which has rendered almost worthless the 
historical works of his co-religionists in the past. He has loyally ac- 
cepted the results of modern criticism, as exhibited in the works of 
Dieckhoff, Herzog, Preger, and other German scholars, and under their 
guidance he has apparently studied anew the entire published literature 
of the subject. The conclusions reached are in all essential particulars 
identical with those of Preger. Every important statement is fortified 
by extracts from the sources, so that the work is a thesaurus of materials, 
as well as an exceedingly well-organized and well-written history. Im 
six long chapters he discusses the Origins, the Poor Men of Lyons, the- 
Dispersion, the Retreat of the Alps, the Literature, and the Religious. 
Life of the Waldenses. Those who do not read German, but are 
familiar with French, can by no means afford to neglect this excellent 
summing up of the results of German investigations; and those who 
have access to all that the Germans have published, will welcome this 
very complete sketch of Waldensian history by a Waldensian. This 
work should be translated into English and widely circulated. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Ill. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Scottish Pulpit from the Reformation to the Present Day. By 
ame M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers.. 
1887. 


Appointed a second time Lyman Beecher Lecturer in the Yale 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Taylor very wisely turned to the history of 
the pulpit for his subject. It was a happy selection that he made when 
he decided to treat the pulpit of his native land. Dr. Taylor is himself 
a typical Scotchman, and when in his opening lecture he sketches the 
portrait of his countryman—independent, ardent, shrewd, and quaint— 
it is plain enough to those who know him that he had no need to cross 
the Atlantic for his model. Commencing with a rapid historical survey 
of Scottish Church history, he divides it into the periods of anti- 
popery, anti-prelacy, and anti-patronage, which puts before us. at once 
the Scotch theologian as a combatant, distinguished by nothing more. 
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than this, that he has always an enemy to fight, be it Pope, Bishops 
or Patron. The second lecture deals in a masterly manner with John 
Knox, and it will be a surprise to many to learn that with all his powers 
of fiery denunciation, it was as an expositor that the great reformer 
excelled. Then follow admirable sketches of the successors of Knox— 
men prolific in sermons, and willing to suffer and die, if needs be, for 
‘* The liberty of prophesying.” A fourth lecture deals with Archbishop 
Leighton, who would have been so much greater a man had he never 
been an archbishop; and it also gives us specimens of the eloquence of 
the Field Preachers—a class shamefully caricatured and misunderstood 
—but including some of the noblest men of those dark and troublous 
times. Coming then to the eighteenth century, we encounter the 
Moderates, with whom we associate the name of Hugh Blair, the pul- 
pit representative of graceless grace, and the Evangelicals lifted into in- 
tellectual respectability by Andrew Thomson. Whata light, by the way, 
is thrown upon the state of religion in those tepid times, when Dr. Tay- 
lor tells us that a careful examination of the sermons of Dr. Blair has 
only revealed three or four distinct and unqualitied statements of the 
expiatory nature of Christ, and not one allusion to the existence or 
agency of the Holy Spirit. Yet Blair was the beau ideal of a preacher 
in the estimation of Samuel Johnson, and George the Third wished that 
the Bible and Blair’s sermons could be in the hands of every youth in the 
kingdom. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of the lectures is that in which Dr. 
Taylor paints Thomas Chalmers. We hope that other students for the 
Christian ministry, besides those who first heard it, will make a careful 
study of this admirable portrait. Chalmers anticipated that aggressive 
fervor which now characterizes the ministry, and in broad and gener- 
ous Christian statesmanship he remains our leader still. The last lec- 
ture treats of the pulpits of the dissenting churches, and the lecturer 
evidently finds it oo to tear himself away from the great preachers of 
this century, with many of whom he was personally acquainted. We 
venture to think that it would have been well had more space been 
given to the Scottish preachers of the present day. Candlish, Guthrie, 
Norman Macleod, James Hamilton, Eadie, Arnot, and Ker have only 
recently left us, and Caird, and Cairns, and Dykes, and a number 
of others, are happily alive yet to prove that the Scottish pulpit has 
lost little of its power in the rolling years. Our only regret, as we 
close this delightful volume, is that there is not more of it. 

T. HARWOOD PATTISON. 


Twenty Sermons. By PHiturs Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1887. 


We welcome this last volume of sermons by the distinguished 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston. When Dr. Brooks publishes a vol- 
ume of sermons a large number of readers give it hearty welcome, and 
read the sermons with avidity and appreciation. The character of the 
man, the position which he occupies, and the spirit of his sermons tend 
to the heartiness of their welcome, and to the healthfulness of their 
influence. Dr. Brooks—we find it difficult to accustom ourselves to the 
use of this title—is, without doubt, the foremost preacher in the Epis- 
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copal Church in America. Indeed, he is the only preacher of marked 
ability in that Church in this country. No denomination, in proportion 
to its numbers, has so few great preachers, or even preachers of average 
ability or reputation. The Episcopal Church gives but little relative 
prominence to the element of instruction in the pulpit. As a conse- 
quence it has but few preachers who are known outside of their own 
parishes, or town, or cities. Dr. Brooks has a wide reputation, not only 
in America, but also in Great Britain, as a preacher and writer of ser- 
mons. It is fortunate for his reputation that his place is in the Episcopal 
body, rather than in any one of three or four other denominations of 
Christians. We do not wish to do Dr, Brooks any injustice. We 
recognize his many elements of power in his manly body, his vigorous 
mind, and his consecrated spirit; but we certainly believe that he is 
greatly overrated in many important respects, considered simply as a 
preacher. We recognize the fact that his moral tone is high, that his 
purposes are pure, and that his influence is healthful. His intellectual 
range is broad, and many of his sermons are a powerful roborant 
toward all that is best in humdn endeavors and accomplishments. 
There are times when he is too broad in his views of doctrine and duty, 
according to our view of both. There are times when he gives way to 
a vague sentimentalism that seems strangely out of character with his 
stalwart body and his vigorous intellect. Asa recent skillful and appre- 
ciative writer in the Homiletic Review says, in substance, He often 
addresses the potential rather than the actual man, and thus some of 
his best aimed shafts strike wide of their true mark. One notices— 
not so often, however, in this last volume as in earlier books—instances 
in which his style is vague, misty, and even muddy. He once at least 
puts into the mouth of one Scripture character words which belong to 
another, even in a passage that is quite familiar to the average Bible 
reader. It would seem that he quoted from a vague memory, and 
took no pains to verify his quotation, 

But this volume is freer from criticisms of this kind than are other 
of his writings. We find, however, that he uses the word ‘‘ onto.” 
The use of this word surprises us. We know that it is found in a 
translation of Mark 14:26; we know that it is common in provincial 
use in England, and that it is occasionally heard in colloquial speech 
in our own country; but we know also that it is a word that good 
writers would not permit themselves to use, except by a slip of the pen, 
which they would be certain to correct were their work to be printed. 
We find the phrase ‘‘ tending on,” which may be correct, but it is not 
elegant. ‘‘Docilely” and ‘‘realler” are not warranted by good 
authorities; for ‘‘restoral” and ‘‘purposeful” there is authority, although 
the words are not often used. But these are minor defects. The 
general earnestness of his loyalty to Christ and his exhortations to 
obedience to him, elicit our admiration. But there are other times, as 
on page 17 in this book, where Christ is certainly not held up, even 
when the crisis in a man’s spiritual history is described, as the only 
helper of sinners conscious of their deep sinfulness. But the reading of 
the volume cannot fai] to help laymen and preachers. Every preacher 
after its perusal will find himself determining to be a better man and an 
abler preacher. This is high praise; but not higher than the merits of 
the volume warrant. 
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In the sermon in the volume entitled the Church of the Living 
God, Dr. Brooks in describing the minister baptizing the unconscious 
child says, ‘‘ He does an act which perhaps to those who stand around 
seems like the blankest superstition.” It does, indeed, so seem, Dr. 
Brooks. The more we study the whole subject the more like supersti- 
tion it seems to be. It is added, “It is not thought of for a moment as 
a saving of the child’s soul.” No doubt with Dr. Brooks the act does not 
have a saving influence; but it is equally true that with thousands who 
practice this act it has precisely that meaning. If it were not for this 
faith on their part why should ministers be sent for in great haste when 
children are supposed to be dying? Dr. Brooks’s description in this 
connection of what the world would be if infant baptism, and the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper were universal, is a specimen of as 
weak and sentimental reasoning as we have seen in many a day. In 
this same connection, also, he says: ‘‘I will not think of the Christian 
Church as a selection out of humanity.” We have simply to say, then, 
that Dr. Brooks refuses to think of the Christian Church as its Founder 
thought and spoke; he refuses to think of the Church as the apostles 
thought and wrote. Our author would make the Church include 
within its membership all classes and conditions of men. He distinctly 
says, ‘‘ Their birth made them so.” Did it? we ask. We thought 
that true Church members were born from above; certainly Christ so 
taught. Does Dr. Brooks deny this? His views of infant baptism 
have misled him regarding the relation between the Church and the 
world. Indeed, it would seem at this point that his fundamental 
conception of that relation is entirely unscriptural. He adds, ‘‘ I must 
teach the world that it is the Church.” Is it? we again ask. Did not 
Christ say, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world?” It seems almost 
impossible that a man who heartily believes in infant baptism, so-called, 
can rightly believe in the Scriptural conception of the Church of Christ. 
Our author rightly calls the Episcopal idea of apostolic succession a 
mere fiction; but he uses the word ‘‘ Churchman” in the narrow sense 
in which it is generally used by members of that body. We must, 
however, say that he is to a great extent free from the narrowness 
which is characteristic of nearly all the wings of the denomination to 
which he belongs. There is but little about him of the priest; there is 
much of the man, in the large and noble sense of the term. He speaks 
brave words against the frivolities of society, the avarice of men of 
wealth, and the sins of social and political life. God has given hima 
lofty pulpit; and he has given him the ear and the confidence of the 
numbers who listen to his voice, and who read his sermons. We are 
glad that that voice is so often lifted against the sins of the rich, while 
it does not fail to rebuke the sins of the poor. 

In speaking of a child’s religion in the eighth sermon in the 
series, the sermon entitled ‘‘ The Beautiful Gate of the Temple,” Dr. 
Brooks makes those who cling to the old truths, and to the old forms 
of stating those truths, appear dishonest in presenting religious doc- 
trines to children. He struggles in these sermons with one of the 
embarassments which advocates of infant baptism always feel, because 
they never know exactly whether baptized children belong to the 
church or not. What shall be done with them? is a question they 
are often obliged to ask, and which they certainly find it extremely 
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difficult satisfactorily to answer. The picture which he gives on 
page 133 of child piety we do not find realized in our experience. 
We have seen little chidren whose piety was as natural as it was 
sincere, and as sincere as any one could possibly desire. A worthy 
Christian life in a child is by no means the rare experience which it is 
here claimed to be. Those who do not teach infant baptism are able 
to teach faith in the Lord Jesus without embarrassment, and in all its 
simplicity and power. Those who practice an unscriptural act are 
robbed of a part of their moral obligation. We agree with our author 
when he says that it is the New Testament and not a preacher’s 
theology that ought to be taught to children. That is precisely what 
thousands of Baptist preachers and parents do teach their children; 
that is precisely why they neither teach nor practice infant baptism, 
so-called. We are somewhat surprised that Dr. Brooks should speak of 
child-life as crushed and buried in the Old Testament; we certainly 
have not so read this ancient Scripture. We must rebuke the false 
implication which he makes on page 144 as to the dishonesty of 
parents, teachers, and preachers who still cling to the old truths and 
the old forms of statement. We do not believe there are many 
teachers and parents who, holding themselves what are here called 
rational, Scriptural, and vital views on great doctrines, continue to 
teach their children mechanical and untrue statements of the great 
Christian verities. If Dr. Brooks finds such, we certainly are happy to 
state that thousands of ministers, in other communions holding the 
orthodox views, do not find them. Such implications he has made 
elsewhere; such implications he ought to make nowhere. We do not 
believe that men who still cling to the old truths are guilty of insincerity 
and of untruthfulness in teaching the children in nurseries and Sunday- 
schools. We repudiate this implication as ungenerous and untruthful. 

We take great pleasure in calling attention to the admirable 
manner in which our author secures topics from the texts which he 
employs. This is one of the notable features of his book. From old 
and familiar texts he gives us new and suggestive topics. There are in 
this volume several conspicuous illustrations of this great excellency in 
pulpit address. A sermon on ‘‘ The Giant with the Wounded Heel,” 
the sixth in the series, is a marked illustration. The next, entitled 
‘* The Sea of Glass Mingled with Fire,” is also a fine example of the 
characteristic which we are commending. Here the doctrine is the 
permanent value of trial. The sea of glass mingled with fire is repose 
mingled with struggle; it is calmness pervaded by discipline. The 
sermon on the ‘‘ Beautiful Gate of the Temple,” from Acts iii: 10, 
gives us as a topic the harmony between a noble undertaking and a 
beautiful beginning ; this leads to the more specific topic, the beauty of 
youth at the entrance of life. So in sermon nine, on Luke 6: 13, our 
attention is directed to the manner in which the Apostleship proceeds 
from the heart of Discipleship. This topic is most charmingly illus- 
trated all through this sermon. From the man with the two talents we 
have a suggestive sermon on the average man. The careful reader is 
able to discover the plan in every discourse. The orthodox method of 
dealing in triads is not wanting in these sermons; and the triad often 
is in some such form as, first, the fact; second, the reason; and, third, 
the consequence. There are but few historical illustrations. When 
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introduced they are apposite, forceful and suggestive. Only in the 
sermon on ‘‘ An Evil Spirit from the Lord,” does our author deal at 
length with Bible history; and here the grouping of historical events is 
graphic, vivid, and altogether admirable. This volume of sermons we 
have read with great interest and profit. It has been well said by one 
critic that although Phillips Brooks is unlike the brilliant Robertson, 
he yet continually reminds us of him. Both have remarkable analytical 
powers; both have a broad and tender sympathy; both have a strong 
and mysterious divine power, and both have the same undertone of 
sadness, the same touch of pathos. Indeed this last characteristic, as 
we close the volume, we find has made upon us a deep and not alto- 
gether wholesome impression. There seems in Dr. Brooks to be a 
weariness resulting from prolonged striving toward the unattainable 
ideal. The pathos makes the reader himself too pathetic. There are 
at times suggestions of partial truths, while the entirety of truth seems 
not to have been grasped by the author. He leaves upon the mind a 
sense of loss, and deepens this sense because he seems himself to have 
it to a much greater degree than the reader. At times he seems to be 
in great doubt as to the stability of his own footing. There is a lack of 
buoyancy, of triumph, of assurance on his part, which he but too suc- 
cessfully imparts at times to hearers and readers. You admire the 
breadth of his sympathy, you pity him in his pathos, and you are 
moved to help him to attain his ideal. Dr. Brooks does not seem to 
feel himself to be the mouth-piece of God; he does not speak with the 
authority of one called and anointed of God to preach the gospel, but 
rather as one fitted by knowledge of human nature, by broad and 
tender sympathy, as an English writer suggests, to give good advice. 
Only the man who is conscious of this divine call can speak in the full 
sense, as did Christ, with authority. 
R. S. MACARTHUR. 


The Posgie’s Bible : Discourses Upon Sole Setotee. By Joseph Parker, 


Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London. Vol. 
VI. Judges VI.—Samuel XVIII. 8vo. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 1887. 


The volume with the above title has just come to our table. It is 
volume six of the series which has been mentioned several times in these 
pages. The character of this great work is now well known to all 
classes of Bible students, and, of course, to many teachers and preach- 
ers. We have in this volume the last sixteen chapters of Judges—all of 
that charming, idyllic story—the book of Ruth, and the first eighteen 
chapters of Samuel. Like the five former volumes, this one is worthy 
of hearty commendation. It is marked by their well-known excellen- 
cies, and is also not entirely free from their defects. Dr. Parker often 
greatly tries one’s patience; but it must be admitted at the same time 
that he is a man of striking ability, of marked originality, and of great 
brilliancy in his power of expression. He discovers new truths in Bible 
narratives with which the average reader has long been familiar. He 
flashes light along the dark places of biblical history. After reading 
his expositions the mind of the student is often so stimulated as to be 
able to work out many new lines of his own thinking. This writer has 
recently closed seven years of continuous discourse on consecutive Sun- 
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day evenings on the Old Testament. During that period he has gone 
over all the books discussed in this volume, as well as several books 
commented on in former volumes. He is, therefore, the better able to 
appreciate the helpfulness of such a volume as this. Had it been put 
into his hands while he was pursuing this course of work, it would have 
greatly helped him over some of the rough places, and it would have 
given additional interest to the well-beaten paths of biblical interpre- 
tation. It is easy for any intelligent pastor to discover interpretations 
and forms of statement in Dr. Parker’s volumes to which he cannot give 
his full assent. It is quite easy also to discover excellences which com- 
mand his admiration and arouse his enthusiasm. The careful student 
can guard himself from the dangers of the one, and avail himself of the 
advantages of the other. It is worth much at this time, when the Old 
Testament is placed in the crucible of fierce criticism, that its great ad- 
vantages for sermonic uses should be brought out by the series of 
scriptural comments and practical homilies which Dr. Parker here gives 
us. All that the Old Testament needs, in order to continue its place 
in the thought of the people and its power in the pulpit, is that it should 
be interestingly made known. It possesses charms simply as literature 
which belong to no other book. It is marked by an authority which 
belongs only to the book of God; it charms by its archaic quaintness, 
and comforts by its tender and paternal admonitions. Many pastors 
have robbed themselves of marked elements of power over others, and of 
great spiritual enjoyment within themselves, by giving so little attention 
to the Old Testament Scriptures in their ordinary ministrations. Never 
were there seven more delightful years of study enjoyed by one pastor, 
at least, than those given to the by-ways, as well as to the broad-ways, 
of the Old Testament story. There is at this time a marked revival of 
interest in this study. The providence of God is seen in this new move- 
ment. Just when the destructive critics were determined to blot out 
the handwriting of God in the Old Testament Scriptures, God has raised 
up men of broad learning, of brilliant speech, and of religious conse- 
cration to make known the things new and old which have long been 
hidden in this Scripture. To vast numbers of church members, and to 
not a few pastors of churches, portions of the Old Testament are unex- 
plored regions. The presence of Dr. Parker now in this country adds 
interest to this great work of his life, his Peoples’ Bible. This volume 
goes over some of the most difficult portions of the Old Testament 
history. It describes the lives of some of its noblest prophets, bravest 
heroes and most consecrated patriots ; it tells us of women whose names 
are worthy of a place on the sacred page beside its heroes of faith and 
its soldiers of God. We give it hearty welcome. We recognize its 
worth in its expositions, in its index, in its ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose for all 
Gleaners,” in its prayers and in all the features which characterize it as 
an admirable volume of an unique series. 
R. S. MACARTHUR. 


The same house give us other books, mostly of a lighter character. 
A few which belong to this class we shall mention in this paragraph. 
It is not necessary to enlarge upon their characteristics. The first 
is Letters from Heaven. This is considered to be a companion to 
the former volume published by the same house, and entitled Letters 
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Jrom Hell. This volume is translated from the fourth German 
edition. It is supposed to be written by a mother in heaven to her 
son on earth. While in the flesh this mother was the wife of a Ger- 
man pastor. In the first chapter she describes the manner of her 
death, her admittance to heaven, and her rapture in the presence of its 
unspeakable joys. The description of her death is natural, as we have 
often heard it described by persons who struggled back to life from the 
confines of eternity. Upon arrival in heaven she is greeted by a boy 
lost by her years before, then her husband, then other members of her 
family, and finally by Christ himself, who turns upon her a look of infi- 
nite mercy and divine love. She represents heaven as a sanctified and 
transformed earth. The aim of the volume is to show how the heavenly 
life may aid the earthly life by solving at last its mysteries, harmonizing 
its contradictions, and also by completing its unfinished experiences. 
Heaven is thus represented to be the complement of earth, filling out 
its imperfections and finally changing its discords into divine harmonies. 
The earnest faith of the writer is manifest on every page, so is also her 
evangelical spirit. The style is striking, tender, and often beautiful to 
an unusual degree. It is impossible, however, unqualifiedly to endorse 
books of this class. Confessedly they are written without absolute 
Scriptural support for the positions taken. But to some minds, doubt- 
less, this book will make heaven more real, and bring to many hearts 
while even upon earth a foretaste of its transcendent joys. Another 
volume by the same house bears the striking title of Gunethics ; Or, 
The Ethical Status of Woman. By Rev. W. K. Brown, A.M., D.D., 
President Cincinnati Wesleyan College, author of the Scriptural Status 
of Woman. The motto of the volume as given by the author is: ‘‘ To 
whom the gates of religion are lifted up, every door opens of its own ac- 
cord.” The volume is dedicated to the Modern Wife and Mother, and 
the relation of the author to this wife and mother, whose wifely and 
motherly face is given, can be readily imagined. The first part of this 
title would suggest a treatise on the moral qualities of the science of 
making or using guns. It is easy to see how the author came to manu- 
facture this noticeable word. It is, however, an unjustifiable result of an 
unjustifiable linguistic process. The aim of the volume is to discover 
the teaching of Scripture regarding the status of woman in the field of 
civilization and redemption. The author earnestly contends from his 
exegesis of Scripture that woman has every right and immunity which 
belongs to man in the State and inthe Church. In the effort to main- 
tain this position the author covers a wide field of Scripture, and gives 
us some remarkable examples of interpretation. The book, however, 
may be read with profit by those who differ decidedly from the argu- 
ments urged andthe conclusionsreached. They will find themselves at 
times greatly surprised at the use made of the Scriptures that are quoted, 
and by the interpretations that are given. They will wonder that they 
never saw those truths in these familiar words, and they will still won- 
der whether those truths are really in the familiar words. In the chap- 
ter on ‘‘ Woman in the Jewish State” the author shows, by Exodus 
15: 20, that Miriam, the sister of Aaron and Moses, is spoken of as a 
prophetess; and that she and ‘‘all the women” officiated in public 
worship both with timbrels and dances and voices. The author shows 
that in I Samuel 2: 1 she whom he calls Mrs. Hannah Elkanah offered 
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prayer in a place of public worship; and ‘Exodus 1: 15 is quoted to 
show that two women were physicians; the author calls them Dr. 
Shiphrah and Dr. Puah. These physicians received the recognition of 
the King of Egypt. He speaks of Mrs. Huldah Shallum as a professor 
in the Theological Seminary at Jerusalem; also of Deborah Lapidoth, 
a prophetess and judge raised up of God, and at the same time a bril- 
liant writer. Simeon and Anna are represented as taking part to- 
gether as leadersin public forms of worship. He finds women included 
among those in Messianic prophecy who are to preach the Gospel ; that 
Jesus received women on an equality with men as disciples and follow- 
ers—Luke 8: 19-21. To prove equality in the ethical status of the sexes 
he quotes Luke 7: 40 and the context; that the favor of God is not 
according to sex, but love—John 8: 3-11; for woman’s right of choice 
in Christian work he refers to Mary and Martha, Mary having as much 
right to sit at Jesus’ feet as Martha had to labor in domestic ways for 
his comfort. Woman, therefore, he urges, has a right to study the 
doctrines of the Gospel. To woman was given the first message after 
the resvrrection. Woman was present and of the number of those to 
whom Christ said, ‘* Receive ye the Holy Ghost ” —Luke 24: 33; John 
20: 21-33; Acts1: 8. Women were also included among those who 
received the fullness of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. So Paul and Bar- 
nabas are referred to in Acts 13: 1-2 under the same term as the four 
daughters of Philip. The expression ‘‘ help those women ” indicates 
leadership on the part of women, and also similarity in labors of men 
and women. A curious interpretation is given on page 101 of the pas- 
sage I Cor. 11: 3, ‘‘ The head of the woman is the man, and the head 
of Christ is God.” On this verse the author remarks that Christ, the 
second in Deity, ‘‘thought it not robbery to be equal with God, thus 
following the analogy; neither is it robbery for woman, the second in 
humanity, to claim to be equal with man.” This thought he enlarges 
at considerable length and with an originality more striking than con- 
vincing. He finds, by Romans, 16th chapter, that woman is entrusted 
with the spiritual ministry. On page 129 he shows that Dr. Adam 
Clark one hundred years ago gave the correct rendering to Psalm 
68: 11, the rendering which the Revised Version has substantially 
adopted, ‘‘ The Lord giveth the word; the women who publish it are 
a great host "—a translation which requires the recognition of women 
as the heralds of the Word. He makes Paul’s prohibition refer to a 
certain class of women and for a limited time ; a temporary provision to 
meet an exigency growing out of the conditions of the times. He 
weakens his argument by suggesting that the hand of some erring 
copyist is found, possibly changing the words referred to the apostle. 
There is much in the book that is suggestive. It will pay a perusal. 
We have preferred to give these points rather than to discuss the 
volume as a whole at length. The writer is profoundly earnest, and 
has made as strong an argument for his side of the case as has yet been 
‘presented. The recent article in the Homiletic Review by Miss 
Frances E. Willard is along some of the same lines of interpretation 
as are found in this volume. The discussion is now before us, and we 
may expect it to be continued in its various phases. A Bundle of 
Letters to Busy Girls, by Miss Grace H. Dodge. Miss Dodge is the 
daughter of Mr. William E. Dodge, of New York. She is one of the 
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many women in our city born to high social position, and possessed o 
wealth and culture, who are giving much time and thought to philan- 
thropic and religious work among the poor. Miss Dodge is a young 
woman of much executive ability and corresponding religious devotion. 
She is a member of the Public School Board. It is a significant fact in 
the religious life of our times that so many women of similar position 
are laboring for the highest welfare of their less fortunate sisters. This 
little volume contains twelve letters on decidedly practical subjects. 
Miss Dodge is the originator of what has now become an important 
public institution—the **‘ Working Girls’ Societies.” She is accustomed 
to attend these societies every Tuesday evening, and on these occasions 
she gives practical talks. Out of these familiar addresses these letters 
have grown. They are marked by simplicity in speech, common sense 
in suggestion, and personal feeling in utterance. The author puts her- 
self on a level with the girls; speaks in their language, and classes 
herself among them in expression as in sympathy. Without doubt the 
addresses did great good to those who heard them. But we doubt the 
wisdom of putting them into this form. At times the subjects are too 
simple and familiar for utterance outside of the circle in which the 
talks were given; they are not adapted to a general circulation. 
But no one can doubt the excellence of the author’s motive, the 
sympathy of her spirit, and the practicability of her suggestions. —— 
The Century Company, Union Square, New York, have just issued, to 
be sold only by subscription, a volume entitled Parish Problems. Our 
esteemed friend, Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., is the editor of 
this volume. Anything that comes from Dr. Gladden’s pen, or which 
passes through his hands from the pens of others, is worthy the con- 
sideration of all readers. This book is admirable in every respect. It 
consists of chapters contributed by such men as Dr. Vincent, Dr. 
Schauffler, Dr. Strong, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and many others. A 
lawyer of wide experience gives a chapter on the legal relations of the 
Church. An architect known to have practical skill gives valuable 
facts regarding church buildings. All the topics relating to Sunday- 
school efforts are presented by men of experience in that work; the 
musical parts of the worship are not forgotten. If this book were in the 
hands of pastors, deacons, and other officers in our churches and mis- 
sions, and in the hands of our members generally, there would be 
fewer failures in church work, fewer quarrels in the churches them- 
selves, and fewer suits in our courts growing out of ignorance on 
the part of church officers regarding the laws relating to the holding of 
church property. Any pastor will be doing his people a great service 
if he assists them, in such ways as his judgment may suggest, in be- 
coming readers of this book. 

R. S. MACARTHUR. 












